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ILLUSTRATED  BY  GEORGE  ADAMS 


Sometime^l  can  look  down  on 
Beacon  Street  jn  the  night  from 
behim^thfi-^prrndow  and  almost 
forget  Alex  and  his  damn  parrot. 
The  empty  feelings  that  come 
from  both  those  creatures,  the 
one  that  tries  to  write,  and  the 
one  that  tries  to  talk,  mingle  into 
a  solid  unity  and  fade  away,  like 
puffs  of  smoke  on  a  distant  hori¬ 
zon.  Then  suddenly  that  wall  of 
abstraction  is  broken  down  with 
the  crumbling  voice  of  the  par¬ 
rot,  cawing  his  vocabulary  all  at 
once,  ''Pretty-boy,  pretty-boy, 
er,  er,  er,  pretty-boy.”  And  so  I 
have  to  turn  around  and  look  at 
the  hateful  green  thing,  because 
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I  hear  him  and  know  he’s  there. 
When  I  look  at  him  he  can  see  I 
hate  him,  and  by  the  way  he  moves 
his  head  over  so  slowly,  I  can  tell 
he  hates  me  too.  And  I’m  glad 
that  he  hates  me,  because  he’s 
green,  green  like  his  envy  of  me 
because  I  can  talk  better  than  he 
can. 

''Sherwood,  this  story  is  the  best 
I’ve  ever  done.”  That’s  the  mean¬ 
ingless  phrase  that  Alex  always 
parrots  when  he  finishes  a  story. 
"Here,  Sherwood,  read  it,”  he  said. 

I  took  the  story  and  began  to 
read  it.  The  thought  and  plot 
were  good.  His  message  was  excel¬ 
lent,  but  you  just  couldn’t  feel  it. 
He  was  telling  again,  and  not  mak¬ 
ing  you  feel  it.  The  whole  story 
was  like  that  from  start  to  finish. 
I  handed  it  back  to  him,  and 
watched  his  eyes. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?” 

"Not  bad  in  some  respects, 
Alex.” 

"What  you  mean  is,  NO!  The 
thought  and  everything  is  good, 
but  you  can’t  feel  it.  That’s  what 
you  mean,  isn’t  it  Sherwood?” 

"Now  don’t  start  raising  your 
voice  Alex.” 

"Why  the  hell  not!  I  sit  over 
that  damn  typewriter  all  day  and 
pour  out  my  heart,  and  then  you 
tell  me  it  stinks!”  And  when  he 
starts  to  talk  like  this  he’s  feeling 
sorry  for  himself  and  you  can’t 
help  but  hate  him  even  more  than 
you  hate  everything  else.  "Cripes, 
Sherwood,  that  story  was  good! 
Can’t  you  see  what  I  was  trying 
to  say ;  that  things  aren’t  what 
your  eyes  see  them  to  be;  things 


are  the  way  you  feel  them  with 
your  soul!” 

"Yeah,  you  were  saying,  oh 
pardon  me,  trying  to  say,  that 
the  harbor,  the  moonlight,  and  the 
night  really  weren’t  so  beautiful 
in  themselves.  They  were  beauti¬ 
ful  because  of  the  girl  you  were 
with,  and  her  spirit  was  in  them 
all,  and  in  your  soul  you  could 
see  the  beauty  of  all  those  things, 
in  light  of  her.” 

"That’s  right.  See  you  knew 
that’s  what  I  was  trying  to  say.” 

"Sure  I  knew,  because  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  the  same  idea,  and 
was  just  going  to  write  the  same 
kind  of  thing  for  the  Atlantic 
tonight.” 

"Don’t  give  me  that  stuff  again! 
You  dirty  plagiarizing  bastard! 
Every  story  you’ve  printed  for 
two  years  has  come  out  of  my 
head.” 

"Watch  it  Alex,  you  jerk! 
You’ve  never  been  printed  in 
your  life.  You  stink,  Alex,  stink!” 

"I  stink?  Says  who?  I’ll  be 
printed  yet.  And  I’ll  do  it  on  my 
own.” 

"Yeah,  that  damn  parrot  of 
yours  will  be  talking  sentences  be¬ 
fore  you  get  published.” 

"Why  do  you  hate  everything 
so,  Sherwood?” 

"Go  to  hell!” 

"As  a  person”  Sherwood,  you’re 
a  obscenity!” 

"You  know  what  you  are  Alex? 
You’re  an  artist  without  an  art! 
Hear  that  Alex?  An  artist  with¬ 
out  an  art!”  I  laughed  in  his  face 
and  saw  the  hurt  in  his  eyes.  He 
wanted  to  hit  me  in  the  smiling 
face,  and  make  my  nose  bleed.  To 
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say,  "Go  to  hell!”  and  walk  down 
to  the  bar  and  drink  until  he 
wasn’t  sure  he  existed  anymore, 
or  until  he  thought  he  could 
write  again. 

He  started  for  the  door.  "I’m 
getting  out  of  here!” 

"Well  take  that  obscenity  par¬ 
rot  with  you!”  I  yelled  to  him, 
but  it  was  too  late.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  the  bar. 

I  moved  over  to  the  window 
again,  lit  up  a  smoke,  and  stood 
there  looking  down  on  the  cobble¬ 
stones  and  brick  below.  It  was  fall 
at  that  time  and  the  trees  were 
doing  a  good  job  of  cluttering  up 
the  street  with  leaves.  And  I  was 
wondering  if  that  was  what  they 
were  there  for,  what  good  were 
they?  Good  for  nothing,  but  to 
give  some  stupid  idiot  a  job  of 
sweeping  up  leaves.  That  would  be 
a  good  job  for  Alex,  I  thought. 
And  I  could  see  the  big  bastard 
with  a  broom  in  his  hand,  stoop¬ 
ing  in  a  half-bent  position  as  the 
broom  bumped  over  the  cobble¬ 
stones  pushing  the  once  green 
leaves,  that  could  never  do  any¬ 
thing,  into  a  pile.  And  then  I 
thought  that  maybe  Alex  should 
have  been  a  leaf  instead  of  what¬ 
ever  he  was.  I  turned  away  and 
walked  over  to  the  desk,  and  sat 
down  at  the  typewriter.  I  started 
out  .  .  .  "Glowing  with  a  brilliant 
moonlight  the  harbor  stretched 
out  before  their  young  eyes,  and 
came  alive.  It  was  a  spell  that  they 
had  made  together.  The  spell  was 
like  a  web  of  spun  silk,  and  each 
strand  was  a  new  dimension.  With 
each  second  the  scene  became  more 
unreal,  and  yet  its  unreality  lay 


entirely  in  its  realness.  The  vivid 
beauty  of  the  darkened  harbor  be¬ 
came  more  intense,  until  at  last 
they  lost  their  identity  and  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  spell  them¬ 
selves  .  .  .” 

My  train  of  thought  had  been 
interrupted  by  something.  I 
paused. 

"Pretty-boy,  pretty-boy,  er,  er, 
er,  pretty-boy,”  said  the  green 
thing.  As  always  I  had  to  turn 
and  look  at  him.  "Pretty-boy,”  he 
cawed  again.  And  something  hap¬ 
pened  inside,  like  in  that  moment 
all  the  hateful  things  that  ever 
existed  and  would  ever  exist,  were 
all  rolled  into  that  one  stinking, 
green-feathered  hunk  of  idiocy, 
and  I  hated  him  with  an  intensity 
that  I  never  before  felt  possible, 
I  wanted  to  rush  over  and  take 
him  out  of  his  damn  brass  cage, 
to  take  him  in  my  two  hands  and 
squeeze  the  last  bit  of  green  out 
of  him,  to  feel  his  bones  crush 
under  the  pressure,  and  feel  the 
life  wringing  out  of  him,  and  to 
see  if  he  could  in  that  time  say, 
"Help!”  or  see  if  he  would  say 
"Pretty-boy,”  again.  But,  I  had 
only  to  look  at  the  scar  on  my 
hand,  to  remember  the  last  time 
I  had  tried  that,  and  how  hard  he 
could  bite  with  that  bill.  I  noticed 
that  inside  the  hatred  was  grow¬ 
ing,  as  a  snowball  does  when  a  kid 
stands  at  the  top  of  a  snow-cov¬ 
ered  hill  and  rolls  the  ball  down 
the  slope,  and  the  ball  keeps  get¬ 
ting  bigger  and  bigger  as  it  rolls, 
gathering  more  snow  about  itself, 
getting  heavier  and  heavier,  roll¬ 
ing  faster  and  faster,  and  then  the 
damn  fool  bird  said  it  again  while 
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I  was  looking  at  him.  He  said, 
"Pretty-boy,  er,  er,  pretty-boy.” 
I  sat  there  and  stared  at  him  for 
a  long  time.  And  I  was  wondering 
how  I  was  going  to  kill  him. 

I  got  up  and  took  the  scissors  off 
the  desk.  Then  I  walked  over  to 
the  floor  lamp  and  unplugged  it. 
I  cut  the  wire  off  at  the  base  of 
the  lamp  and  began  stripping  the 
insulation  off  the  wire  at  the  cut 
end.  When  the  copper  wire  was 
bare  and  about  two  inches  long,  I 
went  over  and  brought  cage  and 
all  over  to  the  lamp.  Next  I  got 
some  canvas  gloves  out  of  the 
drawer  and  put  one  on  my  left 
hand.  I  opened  the  cage  door,  and 
grabbed  the  squeaking  green  bas¬ 
tard  around  the  neck  and  wings. 
With  the  other  hand  I  wrapped 
the  wires,  one  around  each  leg. 
Putting  him  back  on  his  perch,  I 
pulled  my  hand  away  quickly,  and 
let  the  door  seal  him  in  the  cage. 
The  copper  wires  looked  fine  on 
him;  green  and  copper  go  well  to¬ 
gether.  I  sat  on  the  floor  and 
looked  up  at  him.  And  my  hatred 
was  very  great.  I  think  I  must 
have  waited  for  about  an  hour. 
But,  he  finally  said  it.  As  he  was 
saying  it  for  the  second  time  I 
plugged  him  into  the  wall.  He 


stood  up  straight  and  rigid,  every 
green  feather;  every  muscle  shook. 
Then  I  unplugged  him  and  he  fell 
off  the  perch,  with  an  empty  thud 
to  the  floor  of  the  cage. 

I  heard  the  door  open  and  looked 
around.  Alex  was  standing  in  the 
doorway.  Alex  was  very  drunk. 

"What  yah  do  ta  the  bird  .  .  . 
Ssherwood?”  he  got  out. 

"I  plugged  him  into  the  wall. 
Isn’t  that  funny  Alex?  I  plugged 
the  bird  into  the  wall,”  and  then  I 
laughed  for  a  long  time. 

"But  why  did  yah  do  that 
Ssssherwood?”  there  was  a  con¬ 
fused  look  on  his  face,  as  if  he 
really  didn’t  know  why  I  did  it. 

"You  know  why,  Alex?  Because 
he  was  a  parrot.” 

"What’s  that  got  to  do  with  it, 
Ssherwood?”  and  he  could  hardly 
stand  up. 

"He  was  a  worthless,  envious, 
hateful  creature  that  couldn’t  do 
what  he  wanted  to  do  more  than 
anything  else.  Besides  he  got  on 
my  nerves.” 

"Then  why  don’t  you  er,  er,  er, 
kill  yourself?  Huh,  why  don’t 
yuh?  Huh,  why  don’t  yuh?  Huh, 
Sherwood?  Huh?” 

A  Paul  Hughes  Murphy 
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WHEN  Ed  rowed 

the  boat,  the  night  had 
been  diluted  to  gray. 
Only  the  sound  of  a  wave  gurgling 
past  the  rudder  disturbed  the 
early  morning  quiet.  Without 
sail  the  boat  seemed  dead  and  life¬ 
less.  Deftly  he  slid  the  metal 


es  along  the  mast  and  boom, 
mainsail  snaked  up  the  mast 
a  creak.  The  turnbuckle 
d  oil.  He  would  bring  a  can 
out  the  next  time;  there  was 
ing  around  the  garage.  The 
ivering  on  the  mast  in 
breeze  as  he  cast  off  the 


mooring.  While  he  was  setting  the 
sail  the  sun  had  come  up,  sending 
its  warm  fingers  down  and  scrap¬ 
ing  away  the  gray  of  mist  and 
dampness  that  had  lain  over  the 
sea.  He  took  off  his  woolen  mack¬ 
intosh  and  put  on  a  windbreaker. 
The  breeze  was  still  weak.  Later 
on  it  would  be  swollen  and  boister¬ 
ous  but  now  it  was  hesitant  and 
shy  about  pushing  the  waves 
around.  The  tide  was  going  out. 
He  could  see  the  red  rust-streaked 
channel  markers  bowing  over  like 
ballet  dancers  before  the  queen. 
Falmouth  wasn’t  far.  He  hoped 
he’d  be  early,  before  ten  at  least 
so  that  he  and  Anne  would  have 
more  time  before  he  would  have 
to  turn  back. 

He  cleated  the  sail  and  lay  back 
on  the  seat,  a  cushion  under  his 
head.  The  sails  luffed  idly.  He  day¬ 
dreamed  of  Anne.  Ever  since  he’d 
first  seen  her  on  the  town  pier,  it 
had  been  a  habit  of  his.  She’d  been 
swimming  and  was  shiny  wet 
when  she  climbed  up  the  ladder. 
"Nice,”  they  all  agreed.  He  was 
the  only  one  who  dared  speak  to 
her.  She’d  been  cool  but  he’d  ex¬ 
pected  it.  No  good  girl  had  thrown 
herself  at  him  yet.  The  next  week¬ 
end  he’d  borrowed  the  car  and 
gone  to  Falmouth  Heights  alone. 
Anne  was  there  in  a  crowd.  He 
knew  some  of  the  guys  and  so  he 
worked  his  way  in  that  way.  This 
time  she  wasn’t  standoffish  at  all. 
He  even  asked  her  for  a  date.  She 
was  busy,  she  said.  He’d  wanted  to 
believe  her.  When  he  asked  again 
the  next  time  he  saw  her,  she  said 
yes.  Last  night  was  their  third 
date. 


She  had  looked  pretty.  Anne 
could  wear  a  trench  coat  and  look 
beautiful. 

"So  long,”  he’d  said.  "I  might 
sail  down  tomorrow  if  I  get  up 
early  enough.” 

"Night!  I  had  a  good  time,” 
she  told  him. 

He  wasn’t  sure  she  had  heard 
him  or  not.  She  was  standing  be¬ 
hind  the  screen  door  with  the  light 
in  back  of  her.  He  couldn’t  see 
her  expression. 

He  stepped  on  the  sheet  and 
then  held  it  between  his  knees. 
With  his  free  hand  he  got  the 
thermos  and  sandwiches.  He  ate 
one  and  left  the  brownies  alone 
in  case  he  and  Anne  felt  hungry 
later  on.  The  passage  through 
Wood’s  Hole’  was  easy  because  of 
the  favorable  tide.  He’d  have  to 
check  it  when  he  turned.  Maybe 
Anne  would  want  to  sail  back  with 
him.  Then  he’d  hate  any  tide 
that  made  the  trip  back  shorter. 


WHEN  he  came  out  of  the 
Hole  the  wind  shifted 
slightly.  A  flag  on  shore 
that  had  been  pointed  straight  at 
him  from  the  north  was  now 
north-north-east.  Up  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  Falmouth  Yacht  Club 
fleet  of  beetle  boats  clustered 
around  a  large  committee  boat  like 
moths  around  a  light  bulb.  He 
saw  a  puff  of  smoke;  then  heard 
the  sound  of  a  gun.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  Junior  Members’  race.  A 
gray  Coast  Guard  cutter  passed 
him  going  back  to  the  Hole  and 
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for  a  couple  of  minutes  he  bob- 
bled  helplessly  in  its  wake.  A  sec¬ 
ond  gun  sent  the  beetles  off.  The 
sound  was  clearer  and  louder. 

He  anchored  the  boat  off  the 
town  pier  and  left  it  there  with 
the  sail  furled.  No  one  was  on  the 
beach  yet.  He  got  two  extra  bot¬ 
tles  of  coke  at  the  refreshment 
stand  and  stowed  them  under  the 
floor  boards  where  they  would 
stay  cooler. 

Anne’s  house  was  a  couple  of 
streets  away.  It  was  early  yet; 
she’d  still  be  in  bed.  Her  mother 
was  sweeping  the  back  steps.  She 
looked  up  because  he  was  whis¬ 
tling. 

"Hi,  Mrs.  Carson.  Anne 
around?” 

"Good  morning,  Ed.  You  just 
missed  her.” 

"Coming  back  soon,  is  she?” 

"I  don’t  think  so.  She  left  here 
in  such  a  rush.  Alice  and  her  boy¬ 
friend  came  by  with  a  friend  of 
Anne’s  at  home  and  the  four  of 
them  went  down  to  Province- 
town  for  the  day.  She  won’t  be 
back  until  at  least  ten.” 

He  heard  her  finish  without  a 
word.  He  didn’t  want  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  but  he  was.  Although  the 
tide  was  against  him  he  set  sail. 
It  didn’t  seem  to  matter.  But  then, 
maybe  she  hadn’t  heard  him  say 
he’d  be  down.  He  should  have 
made  it  definite;  he  should  have 
spoken  louder.  He  should  have 
made  sure  she  heard;  she  never 
would  have  gone  off.  It  was  his 
own  fault.  He’d  get  the  car  and 
see  her  next  weekend.  Everything 
would  be  all  right.  She  was  his 
girl. 


The  heeling  of  the  boat  brought 
him  back  to  reality.  The  wind  was 
fresher,  the  waves  a  little  bolder. 
Occasionally  one  slapped  the  bow 
hard,  sending  droplets  into  the 
cockpit.  He  uncleated  the  sheet 
and  held  it  between  his  knees  while 
he  buttoned  up  the  windbreaker. 


A  MOTOR  cruiser  came  by. 
The  man  on  the  bridge 
waved  a  greeting  which  he 
returned  listlessly.  People  always 
waved  at  sea.  Was  it  the  sea,  or 
because  they  were  relaxed,  he 
mused.  It  might  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  study.  He  pictured  himself 
doing  a  doctoral  thesis  on  "Happi¬ 
ness  as  Found  in  People  at  Sea.” 

"Nothing  could  be  finer  dum 
de  dum  in  Carolina  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  began  to  sing.  Somehow 
or  other  his  version  never  seemed 
to  sound  like  a  radio  singer’s.  It 
must  be  the  accompaniment,  he 
rationalized.  He  laughed  to  him¬ 
self  over  a  moron  joke  his  brother 
had  told  at  the  supper  table  once. 
When  he’d  first  heard  it  he’d 
thought  it  rather  stupid. 

At  Megansett  a  knockabout 
glided  out  to  meet  him;  it  couldn’t 
keep  up.  The  name  of  it  was  the 
Felicia  Ann.  He  ought  to  have 
named  his  boat  for  Anne.  She’d 
like  that.  He  pictured  her  stand¬ 
ing  over  the  bow  with  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  gracious  as  a  princess 
gently  nudging  the  newly  christ¬ 
ened  Anne  down  the  launching 
ways.  He  would  surely  do  it  next 
year  before  the  boat  went  in  for 
the  season.  A  great  idea.  Maybe 
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Anne  C.  so  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
mistake  about  which  Anne  was 
meant. 

"How  do  I  love  thee,  let  me 
count  the  ways.”  Junior  English 
— but  what  was  the  rest?  He  re¬ 
membered  his  seat  in  the  window 
row,  second  seat.  But  what  came 
after,  "Let  me  count  the  ways?” 
The  poem  was  gone,  and  once  it 
had  been  his.  It  had  evaporated 
like  an  early  morning  mist.  A 
sudden  gust  of  wind  caught  the 
sails  and  the  boat  heeled  till  the 
sea  came  in  over  the  coaming. 
Ahead  in  the  distance  was  Woods 
Hole.  Behind  it  the  Heights.  The 
shore  was  rocky  and  dangerous; 
he  headed  out  farther.  Cliffs  rose 
along  it  with  houses  clinging  to 
them  like  colored  pins  on  a  sales 
manager’s  wall  map. 

Ed  caught  the  sheet  between  his 
knees  as  he  reached  for  the  brown¬ 
ies.  The  sun  was  high  now;  a  few 
small  clouds  whispered  on  the 
horizon.  He  turned  toward  the 
Heights.  Tomorrow,  if  the  wind 
was  right,  he  might  sail  toward 
Plymouth. 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  GAEL  BURNS 


Kelly  sat  back  in  the  lecture 
hall  and  lit  a  cigarette.  He  didn’t 
just  come  right  out  and  light  up 
in  full  view,  of  course:  the  Uni¬ 
versity  liked  to  think  of  itself  as 
being  broad-minded,  but  it  didn’t 
go  so  far  as  to  permit  smoking  in 
class.  So  Kelly  bent  down  in  his 
chair  until  he  was  shielded  by  the 
sleeping  form  of  Bronco  West- 
man,  the  varsity  right  tackle,  and 
lit  the  cigarette,  carefully  shield¬ 
ing  the  flare  of  the  match.  Then 
he  sat  up  and  carefully  surveyed 
the  scene  before  him. 
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Far,  far  below,  the  bald  head 
of  Professor  McGaverty  shone  in 
the  glare  of  the  overhead  lights. 
Kelly  was  seated  in  the  last  row 
of  the  huge  lecture  hall,  far  to 
the  rear  and  high  above  the  lec¬ 
ture  platform.  The  huge  room 
somehow  always  reminded  Kelly 
of  the  Colosseum,  and  in  his  idle 
moments  he  liked  to  imagine  him¬ 
self  as  Cladius  somebody  or  other 
watching  the  Gladiator  McGaver¬ 
ty  battle  to  the  death  with  the 
monstrous  green-eyed  Greek 
Pythagoreantheorem. 

Kelly  had  a  poetic  soul.  Pie  was 
lost  in  science  class. 

Professor  McGaverty  was  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  blackboard  now,  writing 
something  that  Kelly,  with  his 
slightly  weak  eyes,  had  no  chance 
at  all  of  seeing.  Kelly  craned  his 
neck  to  see  that  no  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  had  slipped  unnoticed  into 
the  back  of  the  lecture  hall.  Then, 
satisfied  that  he  was  unobserved, 
he  exhaled  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke. 
Slowly,  ever  so  gracefully  it  rose, 
(like  the  soul  of  a  dying  swan,  he 
thought)  coming  gently  to  rest 
high  above,  caressing  the  ceiling 
and  wrapping  its  arms  around  the 
hanging  lights. 

Far,  far  below,  the  Professor 
hadn’t  noticed.  And  Kelly,  with 
the  assurance  that  comes  only  after 
long,  countless  hours  of  careful 
experiment,  knew  that  he  would 
not  notice.  The  windows  along 
the  side  of  the  room  were  all 
closed,  so  the  smoke  would  remain 
clinging  to  the  ceiling,  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  as  Kelly 
chain-smoked  himself  into  a  stu¬ 
por.  And  still  the  Professor  would 


not  notice.  Up  back  the  students 
would  see  it,  and  begin  chuckling 
to  themselves,  but  McGaverty,  his 
head  fifteen  feet  below  the  bot¬ 
tom  layer  of  blue-white  smog, 
would  go  on  with  the  experiment, 
chattering  happily  to  himself, 
scurrying  around  the  desk,  watch¬ 
ing  the  experiment  with  bright, 
beady  little  eyes. 

Kelly  yawned  and  stretched.  Fie 
rubbed  his  eyes  sleepily  and 
watched  the  Professor  paddle 
through  the  watery  range  of  his 
vision.  The  Professor  was  looking 
up  now,  Kelly  realized  with  a 
start,  looking  up  to  the  back  row 
of  the  hall,  up  to  where  he  was 
sitting.  This  was  something  he 
never  did.  He  was  speaking  now 
with  his  weak  little  voice,  looking 
straight  at  Kelly.  Kelly  was  sud¬ 
denly  very  angry,  the  way  he  al¬ 
ways  was  when  somebody  did 
something  that  Kelly  had  decided 
he  wouldn’t  do. 

"Pfumft  chnyho  hhrerme?” 
the  Professor  was  saying. 

Kelly  ground  the  cigarette  out 
against  the  back  of  Bronco’s  chair. 
He  caught  the  ashes  in  his  cupped 
hand,  and  carefully  put  them 
along  with  the  mangled  butt  into 
an  envelope  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  for  just  such  a  purpose. 
Kelly  was  a  neat,  careful  student, 
the  neatest  and  most  tidy  in  the 
College.  Then  he  stood  up. 

"Dntst  tandhr!”  said  the  Pro¬ 
fessor. 

"Yes,  Professor,”  Kelly  said 
soothingly,  "I  understand  how  it 
is.”  He  felt  it  was  his  duty  to 
gently  push  the  Professor  back 
into  line. 
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"Chlhuwht  ryho  tlkngabht?” 
McGaverty ’s  mouth  was  opening 
and  shutting  like  a  puckered  trout 
with  hiccups. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  can’t  hear  you  sir,” 
said  Kelly.  One  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty  blank  faces  were  turned  in  an¬ 
ticipation  towards  him:  Kelly  in 
Science  Lab  was  generally  good 
for  a  laugh.  Most  of  them  remem¬ 
bered  the  day  he  accidentally  set 
his  tie  on  fire  with  a  bunsen  burn¬ 
er,  almost  cremating  his  then- 
cherished  beard  before  someone 
cheerfully  drenched  him  with  a 
fire-extinguisher. 

"Hvyhubn  lstnign?” 

Yes,  muttered  Kelly  to  himself, 
hvyhubn  lstign.  He  moved  into 
the  aisle  and  began  to  walk  down 
the  stairs.  He  descended  half  the 
steps  before  he  could  understand 
McGaverty,  and,  as  he  suspected, 
McGaverty  could  understand  him. 

"What  do  you  think  you’re 
doing?”  squeeked  McGaverty, 
scampering  back  behind  the  desk. 

"I,  uh,  couldn’t  hear  you  too 
well  back  there,”  said  Kelly,  rub¬ 
bing  the  back  of  his  neck. 

"Oh,”  said  the  professor.  "Oh. 
Well  all  right.  But — what  do  you 
do  on  the  other  days,  I  mean  when 
you  can’t  hear?” 

"I  uh,  read  lips,  sir,”  said  Kelly 
quickly,  his  fingers  absent-mind¬ 
edly  straightening  the  tie  he  hadn’t 
worn  that  day.  He  fervently 
wished  he  was  back  up  there  with 
Bronco. 

"Well,  I  want  you  to  give  me 
a  hand  with  this  little  experiment 
we’re  going  to  do,”  piped  McGav¬ 
erty.  "Have  you  been  reading  up 
on  the  subject?” 


Kelly  paused.  "Why  yes,  Pro¬ 
fessor,”  he  finally  said,  although 
he  hadn’t  opened  the  book  since 
before  the  last  test.  But  one  thing 
Kelly  had  learned  in  his  long  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  University  was 
just  when  to  humor  a  professor 
along. 

"Good.  That’s  fine,”  oozed  Mc¬ 
Gaverty.  "There  isn’t  too  much 
for  you  to  do.  Give  me  a  hand 
with  this.”  His  little  bloodshot 
eyes  bored  into  Kelly.  Kelly, 
startled,  could  only  think  of  the 
ice-cream  puffs  he  had  eaten  the 
night  before,  with  their  chocolate 
centers  and  little  veins  of  straw¬ 
berry  rippling  through  the  vanilla. 

"Come  on,”  urged  the  Profes¬ 
sor,  and  together  they  lifted  a 
large  metal  container,  vaguely  re¬ 
sembling  a  pregnant  thermos- 
bottle,  onto  the  table.  Then  Mc¬ 
Gaverty,  forgetting  Kelly  for  the 
moment,  turned  to  the  audience. 

"Gentlemen,”  he  intoned,  "This 
object,  as  you  all  know,  is  known 
as  a  Dewar  flask.  Its  principle,  to 
put  it  simply,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  thermos-jug.  It  is  used,  in 
this  case  to  keep  the  liquid  it  con¬ 
tains  cold.” 

He  paused  dramatically.  Every¬ 
one  except  Bronco  strained  for¬ 
ward.  McGaverty  took  this  to 
mean  that  they  couldn’t  hear  him. 

"IT  CONTAINS  AN 
AMOUNT  OF  LIQUID  NI¬ 
TROGEN,”  he  continued,  his 
adam’s  apple  quivering  with  emo¬ 
tion  and  over-strain.  Everybody 
jumped  back.  Bronco  woke  up. 
McGaverty,  slightly  mollified, 
shifted  into  low  again. 

"As  you  all  know,  water  boils 
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at  212°  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  or 
at  100.00°  on  the  Centrigrade 
scale.  Liquid  nitrogen  boils  at  a 
-195.8°  Centrigrade.  From  this  I 
think  you  can  see  that  it  is  an 
extremely  cold  liquid,  one  of  the 
coldest  we  can  make.” 

He  fussed  modestly  with  sev¬ 
eral  papers  on  his  desk.  Even  Kelly 
was  listening. 

"We  cannot  even  make  it  here 
on  campus.  We  have  to  buy  it 
from  a  commercial  firm.” 

Kelly,  remembering  some  of 
the  more  drinkable  liquids  spuri¬ 
ously  manufactured  on  campus, 
was  inclined  to  doubt  the  accur¬ 
acy  of  the  Professor’s  statement. 
Anything  could  be  made  on  cam¬ 
pus. 

McGaverty  went  on.  "When 
we  do  buy  a  quantity  of  this  li¬ 
quid,  we  have  to  use  it  immediate¬ 
ly,  because  it  boils  off  and  evap¬ 
orates  after  about  four  days.  We 
have  just  purchased  the  largest 
batch  in  the  history  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  I  am  now  going  to 
conduct  an  experiment.” 

Kelly  got  the  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  not  going  to  con¬ 
duct  it  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  students,  but  only  because  the 
LargestbatchintheHistory  had  to 
be  used  up. 

"Now  this  experiment,”  the 
Professor  went  on,  "is  not  terri¬ 
fically  important  in  the  scheme 
of  things,  but  it  may  serve  in  this 
case  to  provide  you  with  a  little 
light  entertainment,  which  is  ap¬ 
parently  needed  to  keep  you 
awake.”  He  leered  at  the  assembled 
throng. 

"My  associate,”  he  said,  looking 


balefully  at  Kelly,  "will  assist  me 
in  this  little  experiment.  He  is 
going  to  perform  a  very  simple 
little  task.” 

Kelly,  who  was  seeing  McGav¬ 
erty  up  close  for  the  first  time, 
was  not  overly  impressed,  and  he 
definitely  didn’t  like  the  way  in 
which  the  Professor  kept  referring 
to  the  complete  simplicity  of  any¬ 
thing  Kelly  would  have  to  do. 

The  Professor  opened  the  draw¬ 
er  of  his  desk  and  groped  inside. 
Kelly’s  attention  was  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  fact  that  the  drawer 
was  full  of  water,  and  there  were 
sardines  or  something  swimming 
around  inside.  Kelly  didn’t  know 
his  fish  too  well,  but  by  now  he 
definitely  did  know  that  McGav¬ 
erty  was  a  nut.  The  latter  in  the 
meantime  had  grabbed  one  of  the 
fish,  about  the  size  of  a  brook 
trout,  and  was  brandishing  it 
aloft. 

"As  you  can  see,”  he  said  with 
the  intonation  of  a  magician  fast 
on  the  track  of  the  big  trick,  "I 
have  here  in  my  hand  a  live,  agile 
fish.  My  assistant  is  now  going  to 
take  the  fish  and  lower  it  by  means 
of  a  fish-line  into  the  liquid  nitro¬ 
gen.” 

He  handed  the  fish  to  Kelly 
with  a  cheerful  admonition  not 
to  get  his  fingers  wet.  Kelly 
dunked  the  squirming  fish  with  a 
flourish,  and  then  hauled  it  out. 
The  entire  class  leaned  forward. 
The  fish  was  completely  stiff, 
straightened  out  in  apparent  rigor- 
mortis.  The  Professor  grabbed  it. 

"There,  you  see?”  he  crackled. 
"Frozen  solid.  Stiff.  And  brittle. 
Watch!” 
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He  flung  the  fish  against  the 
wall.  And  it  broke.  It  shattered 
into  a  dozen  pieces,  and  Kelly  had 
to  duck  to  avoid  being  pelted. 
The  students  were  murmuring 
among  themselves.  Bronco  spon¬ 
taneously  burst  into  applause. 

McGaverty  bowed  and  scraped 
with  pleasure.  He  seized  another 
fish  and  performed  the  feat  again. 
Pieces  of  glass-like  fish  began  to 
pile  up  on  the  floor.  He  smashed 
another  one  on  the  desk  then  an¬ 
other  against  the  wall. 

"This  is  one  of  the  easiest  exper¬ 
iments  in  the  entire  repertoire  of 
the  chemistry  teacher,”  he  paused 
long  enough  to  say,  "and  one 
which  never  fails  to  awaken  stu¬ 
dent  interest.  It  does  of  course 
strain  belief  at  first,  but  it  is  actu¬ 
ally  one  of  the  simplest  methods 
of  proving  the  extreme  coldness 
of  liquid  nitrogen.” 

The  bell  rang  somewhere  down 
a  muffled  corridor.  McGaverty 
gave  it  a  sidelong  baleful  glance 
and  closed  his  book. 

"We  shall  continue  our  discus¬ 
sion  Friday.  Until  then,  gentle¬ 
men.” 

The  class  rose  and  filed  out,  side¬ 
stepping  little  scattered  bits  of 
fish  on  the  floor.  McGaverty  mo¬ 
tioned  Kelly  to  remain  behind. 

"You  can  give  me  a  hand  clean¬ 
ing  up  if  you  don’t  mind,”  he 
muttered,  twitching  his  lips. 

There  wasn’t  much  Kelly  could 
say,  so  he  grabbed  a  broom  and 
began  sweeping  up  broken  fish. 
He  tidily  gathered  them  in  a  dust 
pan  and  emptied  them  into  the 
wastebasket. 

A  succession  of  dull  thuds  halt¬ 


ed  him,  however,  and  he  turned  to 
see  the  Professor,  humming  a 
strain  of  the  'Anvil  Chorus’, 
smashing  the  few  remaining  fish 
with  a  hammer. 

Kelly’s  stomach  turned.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  consider  himself  to 
be  a  squeamish  individual,  but 
sight  of  the  beaming  little  Pro¬ 
fessor,  happily  chattering  away  to 
himself,  all  the  time  beating  out 
primitive  rhythms  on  the  defense¬ 
less  fish,  was  a  little  too  much  for 
him.  He  started  to  protest,  but 
the  Professor  broke  the  ice  by 
speaking  first. 

"The  best — smash — damn  way 
— smash — of  getting  rid  of  these 
—  smash  —  creatures,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  "And  fun  too.”  He  regard¬ 
ed  Kelly  once  more  with  a  furtive 
glance.  "But  I  don’t  suppose  you’d 
care,  not  being  a  Science  Major.” 

If  caring  for  that  was  what 
made  the  ideal  Science  Major, 
Kelly  was  perfectly  glad  that  he 
was  a  History  and  Government 
man. 

"You  know,”  snarled  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  smashing  his  fist  on  a  bass 
for  emphasis,  "this  University 
would  be  a  lot  better  off  without 
anything  but  the  Science  Depart¬ 
ment.”  He  stilled  Kelly’s  protest 
with  a  wave  of  a  fish,  and  went  on. 
"It’s  really  rather  asinine  to  con¬ 
tinue  other  courses  when  it’s  plain 
as  the  equation  on  that  blackboard 
that  in  tomorrow’s  scientific 
world  there’ll  be  no  need  for  any¬ 
one  not  a  scientist.  What  did  you 
take  this  course  for  anyway?” 

Kelly  started  to  say  that  he  was 
taking  it  only  because  the  College 
had  suggested  that  entirely  of  his 
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own  free  will  he  should  elect  the 
course,  but  discretion  (which  in 
Kelly’s  case  was  merely  cowardice 
acting  under  a  pseudonym) 
prompted  him  to  mutter  that  it 
was  broadening  his  education, 
and  making  him  a  more  rounded 
scholar. 

"So  you  can  go  out  and  sell  IBM 
machines,”  sneered  McGaverty. 
"You  might  as  well  face  facts, 
boy:  in  twenty  years  the  New 
York  Times  will  be  a  scientific 
monthly,  and  the  last  Liberal  Arts 
man  will  be  pushing  a  broom  at 
Raytheon.  Look,  come  here  with 
me.” 

He  disappeared  through  a  door 
in  a  convenient  wall,  and  Kelly 
followed,  instinctively  brushing 
away  imaginary  cobwebs  as  he 
entered  the  Professor’s  storeroom. 

Even  he  had  to  be  impressed. 
The  University,  once  it  had  come 
into  several  very  rich  Alumni, 
spared  no  pains  to  give  its  cam¬ 
pus  the  biggest  and  best  of  every¬ 
thing.  Glass  cases  filled  with  every 
imaginable  type  of  test-tube  sur¬ 
rounded  the  room;  huge  lockers 
filled  to  the  brim  with  equipment, 
stood  like  bathroom  medicine 
chests  against  the  walls;  tables 
cluttered  with  apparatus  were 
scattered  capriciously  about. 

The  Professor  paused  dramatic¬ 
ally.  "Here  it  is,”  he  said,  his  voice 
instinctively  hushing,  "the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Future.  The  non- 
scientific  man  is  going  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  I  for  one  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you  go.  Science  is  gradually 
permeating  every  phase  of  human 
existence.  You’ll  see  the  day  when 
the  food  they  serve  you  in  the 


cafeteria  will  be  completely  arti¬ 
ficial,  when  scientific  machines 
with  no  feelings  at  all  will  cor¬ 
rect  your  exams.” 

Kelly  was  sure  that  the 
present  administration  had  al¬ 
ready  achieved  at  least  those  two 
goals. 

On  went  the  Professor. 

"The  time  will  come  when  this 
University  will  become  scientific; 
the  time  is  coming  fast.  He  point¬ 
ed  to  a  large  tank  perhaps  sixty 
cubic  feet  in  size,  standing  against 
one  wall.  "Look  at  that.  That  is 
probably  the  largest  container 
built  on  the  Dewar  principle  in 
this  region.  That’s  where  we  store 
the  liquid  nitrogen  we  buy — 
three  times  as  much  as  any  other 
college  in  the  United  States  uses. 
It  marks  the  first  time  that  the 
Scientific  Department  has  been 
given  proper  recognition  here.  I 
told  the  Dean  what  we  needed, 
and  he  gave  us  the  money — more 
money  than  we  have  ever  had  be¬ 
fore,  money  enough  to  double  our 
size.”  He  was  fairly  jumping  with 
excitement,  eyes  protruding,  ears 
quivering.  "I  regard  that  tank  as 
a  symbol  of  the  beginning  of  sci¬ 
entific  progress  on  this  campus. 
It’s  the  cornerstone  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  your  passing  away.”  He 
thumped  his  chest.  "Soon  I  shall 
be  head  of  the  Department,  and 
begin  to  put  my  theories  into 
practice.  There  will  be  no  more 
coddling  of  students,  no  more  of 
these  half-wit  semi-scientific 
courses:  True  Science  will  con¬ 
quer  and  prevail!” 

The  rumble  of  a  laboratory 
cart,  passing  through  the  corridor 
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outside,  filtered  into  the  room. 
McGaverty  glanced  around,  rec¬ 
ognizing  where  he  was.  He  noticed 
Kelly  once  more,  saw  the  look 
Kelly  was  giving  him.  He  shut  off 
the  wild  light  in  his  eyes,  wiped  a 
fleck  of  spittle  from  the  corner  of 
his  mouth.  He  smiled.  McGaverty, 
the  impersonable,  faceless  little 
science  professor,  was  back. 

"Well,  let’s  finish  cleaning  up,” 
he  said,  smiling  again  at  Kelly. 
"Hand  me  that  Dewar  flask  we 
were  using,  will  you?  I’ll  have  to 
empty  it  back  into  the  large  vat.” 

He  clambered  up  a  ladder  at  the 
side  of  the  vat  and  pushed  back 
the  cover  on  the  top.  He  stood 
there,  balancing  perilously  on  the 
top  rung,  one  hand  stretched  out 
behind  him,  groping  for  the 
handle  of  the  flask. 

Kelly  paused  for  one  second. 
Then  he  picked  up  the  largest  of 
the  remaining  frozen  fish,  and, 


using  a  hard  inside  pitch,  caught 
the  Professor  neatly  in  the  back 
of  the  head.  McGaverty  squeeked 
once  and  toppled  over  into  the 
liquid  nitrogen,  his  protesting  cry 
cut  off  in  the  middle  of  a  dip- 
thong. 

Kelly  grabbed  the  window  pole 
and,  using  it  as  a  grappling  iron, 
fished  out  the  inert,  stiff  body.  It 
took  nearly  all  his  strength,  but 
he  was  a  man  with  a  dedicated 
purpose,  and  his  strength  was  the 
strength  of  ten. 

He  laid  the  body  on  the  table 
and  lit  a  cigarette.  He  picked  up 
the  hammer  McGaverty  had  been 
using,  and  raised  it  high  over  his 
head. 

He  paused. 

Something  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  caught  his  eye.  He  went 
over  and  got  the  wastebasket. 

Kelly  had  always  been  a  neat 
student. 


A  Joseph  Tribble 
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A  A 


ST.  ELOI  is  lonely.  More  than 
that  he  is  unhappy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  has  been 
lonely  and  unhappy  for  some 
nine  hundred  years. 

St.  Eloi  has  been  lonely  since 
the  time  Baldwin  III,  Count  of 
Flanders,  fortified  the  small  sea¬ 
port  town  of  Dunkirk  and  rebuilt 
the  church’s  tower  to  a  height  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in 
order  to  house  a  fine  peal  of 
bells.  That  the  tower  affords  an 
excellent  watch  and  signal  po¬ 
sition  for  the  Count’s  military 
operations  is  of  no  consequence  or 
importance  to  the  story.  The  fine¬ 
ly  proportioned  marble  statue  of 
St.  Eloi,  chisled  no  doubt  in  some 
one  of  the  many  monasteries  that 
he  himself  founded,  does  count 
among  the  pertinent  facts.  His 
statue,  which  has  been  previously 
situated  just  over  the  main  doors 
of  the  church,  is  now  moved  to 
a  point  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  those  same  doors  and  set 
in  an  arched  stone  niche. 


His  unhappiness  originates  at 
the  same  time  because  he  realizes 
that  he  can  no  longer  see  the 
people  who  attend  the  church 
services,  and  they  likewise  have 
lost  immediate  sight  of  him.  All 
the  busy  shops  across  the  square 
where  the  aromas  of  warm  oven- 
fresh  bread,  new  leather,  and 
flowers  once  wafting  up  to  his 
old  position  over  the  portico,  even 
they  are  now  out  of  smelling  dis¬ 
tance.  These  simple  pleasures  are 
no  longer  available  to  him. 

But  these  pleasant  experiences 
are  not  his  main  concern.  The 
people  are  his  chief  interest.  He 
knows  that  they,  being  only 
human  and  beset  by  all  the  sieges 
of  Satan,  will  forget  him  if  there 
is  not  some  tangible  symbol  to 
remind  them  that  he,  St.  Eloi,  is 
their  patron  saint  and  intercessor 
in  heaven.  That  symbol,  his  statue, 
is  now  so  far  up  on  the  face  of 
the  tower  that  one  must  stop, 
takes  an  awkward  stance  in  front 
of  the  doors,  crook  back  his  head 
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at  a  ridiculous  angle  and  look  high 
up  the  wall  to  the  stone  niche.  If 
anyone  took  the  trouble  to  gaze 
up  at  St.  Eloi,  this  unnatural  po¬ 
sition  would  make  him  dizzy  and 
quite  afraid  of  falling  backwards 
down  the  massive  stone  steps  that 
flare  out  in  a  half  moon  pattern 
toward  the  square.  A  person  could 
stand  in  the  cobblestone  street  and 
see  St.  Eloi  quite  easily  but  to 
stand  in  the  middle  of  a  busy 
street  is  to  invite  a  wagon  full  of 
vegetables  or  fish  down  on  one’s 
heels.  Besides  that,  the  tongues 
waggle  like  a  dying  channel  floun¬ 
der  when  any  such  abberations  are 
noted  by  this  small  but  intensely 
curious  population. 

Eligh  above  his  alcove  St.  Eloi 
hears  the  bells  peal  forth  their 
droning  song  tempo  for  the  salt 
air  to  waft  toward  all  the  various 
parts  of  town,  Rosendael,  St.  Pol- 
sur-Mer,  and  Malo-les-Bains.  How 
slowly  move  the  centuries,  muses 
the  saint,  when  there  are  no  pe¬ 
titions  to  expedite  in  the  heavenly 
court.  His  French,  which  has  not 
changed  with  the  times,  might 
possibly  give  him  some  difficulty 
in  the  presentation  of  a  petition, 
if  one  ever  comes  his  way,  for  one 
peculiarity.  The  gift  of  tongues  is 
quite  a  common  talent  in  the 
great  throne  room,  and  trans¬ 
lations  from  any  dialect  are  a 
simple  matter. 


THERE  WAS  a  time  when  the 
workmen  took  him  down 
from  his  gritty  salt-encrust¬ 
ed  and  bird  splattered  perch  to 


give  his  face  and  figure  a  yearly 
bath,  but  for  more  years  than  he 
cares  to  remember  no  one  has  so 
much  as  washed  the  salt  from  his 
eyes  or  brushed  the  straw  nestings 
from  his  hair.  Anyone  caring  to 
look  up  at  St.  Eloi  from  the  far 
end  of  the  square  would  say  that 
he  is  wearing  a  pie  for  a  hat.  Yet 
even  the  laughter  that  bursts  forth 
with  a  joke  of  this  sort  would  be 
a  blessed  relief  and  a  change  from 
the  silence  of  his  high  position. 
What  is  wrong  with  the  people  in 
the  town?  Why  do  they  let  his 
memory  fade  so  quickly?  Forgot¬ 
ten  are  his  missionary  activities, 
not  only  with  them,  but  to  the 
Belgians  and  Frisians  as  well.  He 
is  the  patron  of  goldsmiths. 
Hadn’t  he  trained  as  a  goldsmith 
and  received  an  appointment  as 
coiner  to  Clotaire  II,  king  of  the 
Franks,  and  treasurer  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Dagobert?  Hadn’t  both 
kings  entrusted  him  with  impor¬ 
tant  artistic  works?  Why  do  the 
souls  in  his  congregation  entrust 
themselves  to  other  saints  and  not 
to  their  own  St.  Eloi,  bishop, 
priest,  goldsmith,  and  missionary? 

Often  during  the  Mass  the 
quiet  prayer-toned  voices  of  the 
faithful  fly  past  his  stone  house 
as  they  petition  other  saints  for 
help  and  favors.  Francois,  a  small 
boy  of  ten  with  a  yen  for  those 
sweet  cookies  in  the  bakery 
window,  whispers  to  his  copied 
saint.  "Tres  Saint  Michel,  don- 
nez-moi  une  nouvelle  bicyclette.” 
Marie,  a  spinster  of  twenty  sum¬ 
mers,  directs  a  fervent  plea  to  her 
own  female  patron,  "Tres  Sainte 
Anne,  trouvez-moi  un  homme.” 
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But  none  of  the  requests  are 
complete  without  Pierre’s  mum¬ 
bled  wine-laden  requests  for  a  safe 
passage  to  his  formidable  wife 
and  children,  "Tres  Saint  Jerome, 
conduisez-moi  vers  ma  maison.” 

These  simple  yet  human  re¬ 
quests  fill  him  with  a  deep  com¬ 
passion.  A  great  desire  to  help 
them  overwhelms  his  spirit.  Were 
it  possible.  But  there  are  rules. 
One  of  them  states  that  a  favor 
or  a  request  is  to  be  handled  by 
the  saint  to  whom  it  is  directed 
and  not  by  others  even  if  they 
wish  to  do  it  out  of  sheer  good 
intent  and  helpfulness.  Perhaps 
the  parishioners  find  it  difficult 
to  match  a  proper  rhyme  with 
Eloi.  Still,  that  doesn’t  mean  they 
shouldn’t  pray  to  him  for  some¬ 
thing.  What  of  courage,  fortitude, 
long  suffering,  and  patience? 

The  Lord  often  sees  fit  to  test 
saintly  patience.  One  of  the  tragic 
occurrences  in  this  lonely  saint’s 
life  of  fruitless  waiting  shows 
clearly  the  strength  of  his  charac¬ 
ter. 

Years  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
a  sudden  fluttering  of  sea  birds 
nested  behind  his  statue  rouses  St. 
Eloi  from  a  morning  nap.  His 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  square. 
A  large  group  of  people,  purple 
and  red  with  the  robes  of  authori¬ 
ty,  comes  into  his  line  of  vision. 
With  much  confusion,  commo¬ 
tion,  and  endless  chatter,  they 
erect  a  giant  bronze  statue.  From 
the  grandoise  verbality  that  lifts, 
like  a  circle  of  wind-scattered 
spume  up  to  his  lonely  corner, 
St.  Eloi  is  notified,  as  only  the 
French  can  notify,  that  "Nous, 


le  peuple  de  France,  cansacrons 
ce  monument  a  Jean  Bart  qui  a 
vaillament  defendu  l’honour  de 
son  pays  sur  les  mers.” 

St.  Eloi  is  so  cheerful  with 
anticipation  that  he  nearly  topples 
from  the  niche  into  the  square 
far  below.  Here  is  a  kindred  spirit. 
A  companion  at  last.  There  are 
so  many  things  that  he  and  Jean 
can  discuss.  The  filling  in  of  the 
harbor,  a  sacrifice  demanded  by 
England  stemming  from  the  dam¬ 
age  inflicted  by  Jean  and  other 
corsairs  of  the  port.  The  siege  of 
the  English  under  Frederick  Au¬ 
gustus,  Duke  of  York,  who  is 
forced  to  retire  after  his  defeat  at 
Hondschoote.  The  fine  roadstead 
marked  by  lightships  and  guarded 
by  a  lighthouse  which,  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
three  feet,  is  visible  to  a  distance 
of  nineteen  miles.  And  the  port, 
provided  with  four  dry  docks  and 
a  gridiron,  with  quays  exceeding 
five  miles  in  length. 

Jean  Bart  has  a  great  number 
of  common  points  with  St.  Eloi. 
Both  are  military  men.  St.  Eloi  in 
the  militant  missionary  service  of 
the  Church,  Jean  Bart  in  the 
service  of  France.  Both  fought  to 
preserve  their  own  integrity,  and 
the  honor  of  Church  and  State. 
Both  died.  St.  Eloi  passed  away  in 
the  jaws  of  a  pack  of  mad  dogs  to 
protect  the  holy  presence,  his 
body  being  collected,  as  well  as 
possible,  for  a  decent  burial.  Jean 
Bart  died  in  bed  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  his  valet  in  attend¬ 
ance  as  the  only  one  present.  The 
nobility,  who  had  commended  his 
work  would  not  bother  to  break 
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appointments  at  court  to  see  him 
off  on  this  most  important  voyage, 
the  trip  to  eternity.  But  alas,  Jean 
Bart  is  placed  so  as  to  present  a 
hat  covered  ear  and  a  fraction  of 
determined  jowl.  St.  Eloi  cannot 
catch  his  eye,  or  any  of  the  words 
he  speaks  to  the  shops  opposite 
the  cobblestone  square. 

Other  disappointments  heighten 
the  feeling  of  inadequacy  that 
grows,  like  some  strange  and 
foreign  flower,  within  the  gener¬ 
ous  heart  of  St.  Eloi.  A  small 
peasant  girl,  who  sold  delicacies 
to  the  sailors  from  the  ships  dur¬ 
ing  the  English  occupation,  looks 
up  at  him  for  a  few  minutes.  He 
is  sure  she  said  something  in  a  soft 
friendly  voice  but  the  cruel  winds 
carry  off  the  words  toward  St. 
Pol-sur-Mer  and  crush  their  living 
syllables  against  the  sea-slimed 
roof  tops. 


DURING  the  Great  War, 
French  sailors  making  their 
way  back  to  the  mist 
shrouded  warships  sing  folksongs 
that  echo  in  the  dark  wet  streets 
and  spread  with  slow  murmuring 
ripples  through  the  wide  square. 
Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  shadowy 
harbor  outlines,  St.  Eloi  listens  to 
the  quieting  tones  of  their  off- 
key  singing,  "C’e'tait  mon  copain.” 
"C’etait  mon  ami.”  "Mon  bon 
vieux  copain  de  mon  humble  pay.” 
"Je  revoir  son  visage  au  regard 
ge'nereux.”  "Nous  avions  le  meme 
age.”  And  as  their  voices  become 
weaker,  then  further  away,  St. 
Eloi  repeats  the  last  few  strains 


with  a  heavy  sadness  pressing  his 
heart.  "Et  nous  etions  heureux.” 
"Et  nous  etions  heureux”.  Tears, 
stained  with  salt,  etch  lines  of 
sorrow  on  the  once  smooth  face 
of  lace  white  marble  but  St.  Eloi 
never  complains  or  gives  up  the 
vigil  for  petitions.  A  saint  does 
not  give  up. 

Each  morning,  to  keep  his  mind 
occupied,  St.  Eloi  counts  the  veg¬ 
etable  laden  carts  and  the  busy 
groups  of  foundry  workers,  fish¬ 
mongers,  housewives,  and  happy 
school  children  that  pass  around 
the  statue  of  Jean  Bart.  This  un¬ 
ique  saintly  hobby  provides  him 
with  a  cross  section  history  of  the 
many  changes  that  take  place  over 
the  centuries.  He  notices  the 
greatest  change  of  all  makes  it¬ 
self  manifest  in  the  methods  of 
transportation.  There  are  always 
the  usual  swarm  of  bicycles,  of 
one  kind  or  another,  but  the  old 
horses,  wooden-wheeled  wagons, 
push  carts,  and  heavy  shoulder 
loads  are  gradually  pushed  off  the 
narrow  streets  by  the  huge  lum¬ 
bering  trucks  of  modern  manu¬ 
facture. 

At  times  the  square  becomes  so 
filled  with  murderous  traffic  that 
St.  Eloi  fears  for  the  safety  of 
Jean’s  statue.  More  than  one  truck 
and  a  host  of  carts  have  breached 
the  short  iron  picket  fence  around 
the  pedestal  but  no  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  unnerving  the  brave 
corsair  of  France.  That  is,  until 
the  bombs  came  raining  down 
from  the  skies  in  screaming  lines 
of  destruction.  Two  of  the  bells 
crack  loose  when  a  bomb  tears  up 
the  west  wall  of  the  church  and 
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plummet  into  the  entrance  hall,  to 
shatter  an  ancient  mosaic  inlay 
depicting  Christ  driving  the 
money  lenders  out  of  the  temple. 
Ironically,  Jean  Bart  loses  his 
sword,  hat,  and  half  of  his  boot 
to  a  five  hundred  pound  fragmen¬ 
tation  bomb  that  accidentally  falls 
from  a  Stuka  dive  bomber. 

St.  Eloi  has  been  too  long  in  his 
stone  house  not  to  recognize  this 
crushing  insult  to  Jean  Bart  as 
the  tragic  symptom  of  man’s  un¬ 
rewarding  struggle  for  peace. 
Peace,  that  vague  happiness  which 
constantly  evades  his  grasp.  Al¬ 
though  the  faces  vary,  each  pat¬ 
tern  of  warfare  remains  the  same. 
First,  an  air  of  obscure  fear  blan¬ 
kets  all  normal  activity,  then  a 
frenzy  of  anger  rips  through  the 
population,  and  finally,  the  fight. 
Not  all  know  what  the  struggle 
is  about  and  flee  in  a  quagmire 
of  confusion  with  their  earthly 
possessions.  Possessions  always  take 
on  a  special  significance  during  a 
terrible  crisis,  yet  these  tangible 
objects  of  security  never  overshad¬ 
ow  the  gift  irreplaceable,  life  it¬ 
self.  The  people  quickly  discard 
vast  numbers  of  manufactured 
trinkets  by  the  roadside,  but  give 
up  their  precious  lives  slowly. 

Suddenly  the  fear  springs  from 
their  eyes  and  devours  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  crumbling  security. 
Those  proud  armies,  so  straight 
and  shining  in  the  farewell  par¬ 
ades,  are  fleeing  the  Stukas,  the 
long-beaked  88’s,  the  knifing 
Panzer  divisions,  the  military  tac¬ 
tics  of  Bock,  Rundstedt,  and  Leeb. 
Toward  the  coast  they  run,  leav¬ 
ing  gigantic  quantities  of  mate¬ 


rial  on  the  fields  in  order  to  save 
the  one  irreplaceable,  life  itself. 
Toward  Dunkirk  run  the  five 
hundred  thousand,  from  the 
Stuka,  the  88,  the  Panzer,  and 
Bock,  Rundstedt,  Leeb.  Toward 
the  square  facing  St.  Eloi’s  church 
they  run,  and  past,  to  the  beaches 
where  some  wade  to  safety,  and 
others  to  a  shallow  sounding  grave. 

St.  Eloi  watches  the  long  dis¬ 
rupted  columns  gorge  the  square 
and  spill  aimlessly  down  the  side 
streets  without  any  apparent  or¬ 
der.  Yet  they  are  one  in  their 
purpose  to  wait  for  a  chance  to 
clamber  aboard  any  type  of  boat 
that  might  take  them  safely  over 
the  Channel  to  England.  Perhaps, 
muses  the  saint,  there  is  one  among 
these  timid  hurrying  groups  who 
will  ask  a  favor  of  me.  For  cen¬ 
turies  I  have  waited,  like  the  child 
of  Israel  for  a  Messiah,  to  fulfill 
my  special  mission.  Someone  must 
remember  the  saint  in  the  arched 
stone  house,  bishop,  priest,  mar¬ 
tyr,  missionary,  and  man. 

As  they  run  past  the  church 
some  turn,  momentarily,  to  peti¬ 
tion  a  favorite  saint  for  a  safe 
passage  across  the  death-infested 
waters  to  the  chalk  mountains. 
Others  curse  the  God  of  their  cre¬ 
ation  for  Flis  terrible  vengeance. 
All,  save  one,  ignore  the  saint  Eloi. 


HE  comes  across  the  canals, 
gaunt  and  haggard,  carry¬ 
ing  only  his  rifle  to  protect 
that  one  irreplaceable,  life  itself. 
Rundstedt’s  cruel  fire  has  torn  his 
village  of  Cadillac  from  a  few 
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troops  of  the  French  rear-guard. 
— He  is  forced  to  look  at,  and  step 
over,  familiar  bodies  that  sprawl 
grotesquely  in  the  water-filled 
ditches  along  the  old  school  road. 
This  same  road  snakes,  like  a 
wounded  reptile,  through  the 
canal  network  to  the  square  and 
the  beaches  where  struggling  fig¬ 
ures  swim  to  a  strangling  death  on 
the  submerged  barbwire,  their  air- 
filled  jackets  bobbing  in  the  swell 
of  the  June  tide  like  so  many 
pieces  of  cork  markers. 

With  a  feeling  of  helplessness 
he  stumbles  through  the  square 
and  huddles  in  a  doorway  near  the 
west  corner  trying  to  collect  and 
identify  the  melee  of  confusing 
thoughts  that  crowd  his  mind.  All 
comforts  are  gone.  The  house, 
with  its  stone  steps,  steps  his 
grandfather  set  with  care  as  a  boy 
when  his  father  built  the  simple 
shelter,  is  now  a  charred  sagging 
mass  of  splintered  wood  and  bro¬ 
ken  stone.  The  faces  of  old  friends 
lying  in  the  ditches,  too  weak  to 
fight,  and  too  old  to  run,  pass  in¬ 
stantly  to  mind,  then  away  to  for¬ 
getfulness.  All  this  has  ceased  to 
exist  for  him  anymore.  Bitter  tears 
once  held  tightly  inside  the  tired 
lids,  flow  warmly  down  the  stub¬ 
ble  on  his  sallow  cheeks  making 
moist  patterns  of  dark  spots  on 
the  jacket  lapel  and  insignia  of 
Louis  XIV  Regiment,  color  guard 
to  kings. 

A  slow  drizzle  chases  the  long 
afternoon  into  evening  darkness 
as  the  grey  flecked  clouds  cry 
quietly  on  the  beaches  heavy  with 
dead  and  tired  men.  Slowly  he 
puts  down  the  rifle,  an  instru¬ 


ment  of  death  from  its  very  be¬ 
ginning,  as  the  lines  of  a  poem 
face  his  memory,  lines  that  Padre 
Ouen  taught  him  as  a  youth. 

Travel  light  with  eyes  of  fire, 
Through  the  years  that  pass 
between 

The  day  of  birth,  and  God’s  firm 
ire, 

At  the  end  of  night’s  last  dream. 

Now  is  the  time  to  travel  light. 
Metal  will  only  drag  me  down  if  I 
get  an  opportunity  to  swim  for  a 
channel  boat.  But  even  if  I  lighten 
myself  of  all  heavy  equipment 
what’s  to  keep  me  from  sinking 
still?  I  must  find  a  piece  of  wood: 
Anything  to  keep  me  afloat  until 
I  reach  the  boats.  I  can’t  do  it  by 
myself.  I  need  help.  He  turns  his 
head  to  look  and  a  sudden  clap 
of  light  explodes  high  over  the 
darkened  square.  A  flare.  Someone 
has  dropped  a  flare.  The  Boches. 
They  are  going  to  bomb  the  city 
even  at  night.  He  pushes  hard  into 
the  corner  of  the  doorway. 

Swaying  erratically  the  flare  be¬ 
gins  its  descent  in  an  arc  of  burn¬ 
ing  chemicals  and  the  square  takes 
on  an  eerie  coal  mine  appearance. 
With  this  unnatural  lighting  ef¬ 
fect  the  buildings  appear  as  in  a 
dream,  hazy  and  unreal.  Yet  one 
building  is  familiar.  The  church. 
The  church  of  St.  Eloi.  He  knows 
it  well  from  the  holiday  trips 
taken  with  his  school  friends.  St. 
Eloi’s  birthplace  in  Cadillac  is  near 
his  own  home.  Padre  Ouen  often 
spoke  of  his  great  help  in  early 
missionary  activities,  his  great 
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help  to  all  the  needy.  Helping 
others  is  one  of  his  outstanding 
qualities.  Perhaps  he  will  help  me. 

Then  it  begins.  Tired  muscles 
pull  together,  the  brain  directs 
their  movements,  reason  makes 
the  choice.  From  the  doorway, 
into  the  square,  shading  the  eyes 
against  the  harsh  flash,  slowly 
walks  the  basic  man,  past  Jean 


Bart,  to  the  first  step  of  the 
church.  On  his  knees  he  begins  to 
climb  toward  a  realization  greater 
than  the  universe  itself.  Alone  I 
cannot  do  it.  I  need  help. 

Night  puts  out  the  sputtering 
flare  but  not  even  night  can 
drown  the  humble  words,  "Au 
nom  du  Pere,  et  du  Fils,  et  du 
Saint  Esprit,  cher  Saint  Eloi.” 

A  Bradley  P.  Smith 
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THE  FARM 

The  farm  I  am  thinking  about 
is  not  the  typical  American  farm, 
with  the  round  silo  and  red  barn. 
The  farm  I  am  thinking  about  is 
a  typical  Lithuanian  farm.  Lith¬ 
uania  was  a  small  country  by  the 
Baltic  Sea.  It  was  a  quiet  country 
that  looked  as  if  time  and  the 
world  had  forgotten  its  existence. 
The  farms  in  Lithuania  were,  like 
the  country  itself,  small  and  un¬ 
changing. 


This  particular  farm  I’m  think¬ 
ing  of  belonged  to  my  uncle.  I 
lived  on  it  for  three  months  and 
with  a  child’s  curiosity  explored 
every  inch  of  its  twenty  acres.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  now  almost  twelve 
years  since  I  last  saw  the  farm,  I 
remember  it  vividly. 

The  farm  consisted  of  a  house, 
a  granary  and  a  barn.  All  these 
buildings  together  with  a  stone 
wellcurb  and  two  dog  houses  were 
enclosed  by  a  wooden  fence  and 
guarded  by  a  big  friendly  gate. 
The  fence  was  just  low  enough  for 
me  to  scale,  so  I  hardly  ever  used 
the  gate.  The  fence  was  neither 
white  nor  gray,  but  rather  gray- 
white  in  spots  where  it  had  been 
painted  many  years  back,  and  a 
plain  gray  where  it  had  not.  The 
gate  was  never  closed. 
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The  house  where  the  family 
lived  was  a  low,  one-storey  build¬ 
ing  of  unpainted  clapboards.  The 
roof  was  covered  with  straw.  Only 
the  richer  farmers  had  tile  or 
shingle  roofs;  my  uncle  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  straw.  The  wood 
around  the  eaves  of  the  low  roof 
was  so  elaborately  carved  that  it 
looked  almost  like  stiff  lace. 

There  was  a  lonesome  chimney 
sticking  up  from  the  straw  roof. 
In  the  spring  sometimes  a  stork 
would  built  its  nest  on  the  chim¬ 
ney.  Although  this  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  good  omen,  it  was  not 
very  practical.  When  the  smoke 
started  filling  the  kitchen  instead 
of  going  through  the  chimney,  it 
was  time  to  throw  the  stork  off 
the  chimney,  nest  and  all. 

Since  there  was  no  running 
water  in  the  house,  it  was  obtain¬ 
ed  from  a  well  right  outside  the 
kitchen  door.  The  well  was  round, 
cold  and  very  deep.  It  was  built  of 
stones  and  it  had  an  old  squeaky 
crank  with  a  length  of  green  slimy 
rope  wound  around  it,  with  an 
equally  slimy  wooden  bucket  at 
the  end.  I  remember  how,  despite 
many  warnings  and  threats,  I  used 
to  lean  over  the  wellcurb  and 
shout  into  it.  It  amazed  me  to  hear 
my  words  come  back  to  me  sound¬ 
ing  so  far-off  and  lonely.  During 
the  hot  summer  months  cream  and 
milk  were  lowered  in  buckets  into 
the  well  to  be  chilled.  Sometimes 
the  rope  would  break  or  someone 
would  spill  the  milk  through  care¬ 
lessness.  Such  an  accident  was  a 
major  calamity.  For  at  least  a  week 
afterwards,  everything  we  cooked, 
washed  and  drank  was  milky. 


Across  from  the  house  was  a 
barn.  It  was  made  of  clapboards 
and  had  a  straw  roof.  Except  for 
the  dusty  hay,  in  which  I  loved 
to  play,  there  was  nothing  inter¬ 
esting  about  the  barn. 

In  between  the  house  and  the 
barn  there  was  a  wide  yard,  bare 
except  for  a  tuft  of  grass  here 
and  there.  It  was  constantly  over¬ 
run  by  cats,  dogs,  chickens,  geese 
and  other  barnyard  citizens.  Many 
a  time  I  ran  and  luckily  escaped 
from  a  flock  of  angry,  hissing 
geese.  They  used  to  terrify  me. 

In  the  back  of  the  house,  in  the 
middle  of  the  little  orchard  stood 
the  granary.  It  also  was  construc¬ 
ted  like  the  house  and  the  barn. 
The  orchard  itself  was  very  small. 
It  had  a  few  apple  trees  and  one 
giant  towering  wild  pear  tree.  I’m 
sure  that  the  small  sour  apples 
would  never  have  reached  harvest 
time  had  it  not  been  for  the  bee 
hives  in  between  each  tree.  As 
much  as  children  like  green  apples 
they  fear  bees  even  more.  The  bee 
hives  were  kind  of  a  protection 
for  the  apple  trees.  In  one  of  my 
braver  moments  I  ventured  into 
the  orchard  determined  to  come 
back  with  a  skirt  full  of  apples. 
Five  minutes  later  I  came  running 
out  of  the  orchard  with  two  bees 
in  my  hair  and  no  apples  in  my 
skirt. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  the  honey 
was  taken  out  of  the  hives.  I  re¬ 
member  how  delicious  the  amber 
honey  was.  I  used  to  eat  it  right 
from  the  comb.  I  used  to  chew  the 
wax  until  all  the  sweetness  was  out 
of  it.  I  liked  to  feel  the  honey 
slowly  running  down  my  fingers 
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and  chin.  I  must  have  stretched 
my  tongue  to  twice  its  size  trying 
to  lick  the  honey  off  before  it  col¬ 
lected  in  a  drop  on  the  tip  of  my 
chin. 

I  remember  how  bread  was 
baked.  Once  a  month  the  whole 
household  was  upset  because  it  was 
baking  day.  On  the  morning  of 
the  baking  we  would  go  out  into 
the  woods  and  bring  back  the 
largest  maple  leaves  we  could  find. 
These  were  placed  on  a  shovel¬ 
like  instrument  with  a  handle  six 
feet  long.  On  top  of  the  leaves  a 
loaf  of  dough  about  two  feet  long 
and  one  foot  wide  was  placed, 
then  the  whole  thing  was  shoved 
into  a  deep  brick  oven.  The  bread 
would  bake  for  what  seemed  like 
ages.  And  when  it  finally  did  come 
out  of  the  oven  and  when  the  sa¬ 
vory  aroma  of  maple  and  warm 
black  bread  filled  the  house,  it  was 
almost  unbearable.  We  couldn’t 
wait  to  have  a  slice  of  it.  But  as 
usual  the  adults  would  spoil  every¬ 
thing  and  say  no.  The  maple 
leaves  added  such  an  unusual  fla¬ 
vor  to  the  bread;  without  it  the 
bread  would  have  been  just  a  lump 
of  baked  dough. 

I  remember  how,  when  the  dusk 
was  quietly  touching  everything, 
the  women  would  sit  outside  the 
door  and  spin  on  old-fashioned 
spinning  wheels.  The  kind  of  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  that  can  only  be  found 
in  antique  shops  and  museums 
here  in  America.  And  I  remember 
how  I  used  to  watch,  almost  hyp¬ 
notized,  the  young  girls  weaving 
cloth  on  enormous  looms  and  the 
click-clacking  sound  they  used  to 
make.  I  can  almost  feel  the  rough 


home-woven  linen  sheets  and  tow¬ 
els.  I  can  almost  see  the  men  and 
boys  sitting  next  to  the  women 
and  whittling  whistles,  or  wooden 
shoes  that  everyone  wore  when 
they  didn’t  go  barefoot.  I  can  still 
see  the  painstakingly  carved  cross 
that  was  present  in  the  yard  of 
every  Lithuanian  farm,  blessing  it 
and  watching  over  it.  I  remember 
how  beautiful  it  was  right  after 
the  sun  had  disappeared;  the 
streaks  of  golden  orange  shadowed 
by  streaks  of  purple  and  gray 
across  the  yellow  sky. 

How  the  farm  was  when  I  was 
little  I  shall  always  remember.  I 
often  wonder  how  it  is  now,  now 
that  the  Russians  are  there. 

a  Vida  Jaskievicz 


ODE 

To  the  Anti  Anti 
Missile  Missile 
Missile 

Rockets  have  little  rockets 
Upon  their  back  to  bite  ’em. 
Little  rockets  have  littler 
rockets 

And  so,  ad  infinitum. 

F.  N. 
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SUGAR  AND  SPICE 
AND  ALL  THAT 
MICKEY  MOUSE 
JAZZ 


My  earliest  recollections  are,  of 
course,  of  mother.  Mother  thought 
the  world  of  me.  When  the  relief 
people  came,  she’d  sort  of  run 
her  fingers  through  my  hair,  pre¬ 
tending  that  the  burrs  weren’t 
scratching  her,  and  say,  "The  kid 
is  too  damn  precious  for  words.” 
She’d  try  to  wipe  my  nose  on  the 
curtain  when  the  lady  wasn’t 
looking.  But  I  bring  in  mother- 
love  here  only  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast. 

That  is  the  whole  point,  you 
see.  Mothers  play  the  game. 
Women  don’t  play  the  game. 

I  really  don’t  know  quite  how 
to  bear  this  home,  but  its  import¬ 
ance  is  elementary.  Put  it  this 
way:  One  man’s  mother  can  be 
his  father’s  poison.  I’m  not  really 
satisfied  with  that,  though.  The 
crux  of  the  matter  is  that  moth¬ 
ers  are  one  thing  while  women 
are  quite  another. 

The  prime  rule  when  dealing 
with  women  is  never  assume. 
Never  assume  that  they  have  any 
disinterested  motives.  Never  as¬ 
sume  that  they  have  reasonable 
taste.  If  you  are  justifiably  proud 
of  a  gorgeous  nose,  she  will  love 
you  because  your  toes  are  curly. 
If  your  teeth  are  razor-sharp  and 
white,  she  will  adore  the  way 
your  ears  stick  out.  If  you  have 
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a  proud  and  aristocratic  bearing, 
she  will  live  for  the  day  that  you 
sit  on  your  hat. 

If  you  are  a  lovable  bum,  she 
will  despise  you;  if  you  are  a  suc¬ 
cess,  she  will  flay  you.  Barely  has 
the  Stentor,  the  business  man,  left 
the  room  before  she  will  begin 
her  abominable  mimicking. 

The  second  rule  is  never  praise 
another  woman .  "Oh,  do  you  like 
her ?”  she  asks.  You  look  for  a 
mirror  to  stick  your  tongue  out 
in.  Invariably  you  have  overlooked 
some  defect,  the  oversight  of 
which  has  invalidated  your  opin¬ 
ion.  "Certainly  she’s  beautiful,” 
she  agrees,  ".  .  .  in  a  skinny  sort  of 
way.  Didn’t  you  notice  that  her 
hips  were  out  of  line?” 

The  final  rule  is  conform. 
There  are  two  types  of  men  over 
which  women  are  crazy.  One  is 
the  ass  with  nothing  on  his  mind; 
the  other  is  the  man  who  suffers. 
The  man  who  suffers,  suffers  this 
disadvantage:  his  suffering  must 
pamper  her  vanity,  while  not  ab¬ 
solutely  precluding  the  possibility 
of  another  woman  in  the  wood- 
pile,  the  real  source  of  his  suffer¬ 
ing.  It’s  a  delicate  balance  to  strike. 
Should  you  handle  the  matter  so 
feebly  that  she  suspects  that  she 
herself  is  the  sole  cause  of  your 
suffering,  she  will  drop  you  like 
an  illegitimate  cousin. 

If  you  don’t  know  what  you 
are  doing,  it  is  better  to  assume  a 
pose  of  simple  vacuity. 

Not  relinquishing  for  a  moment 
our  hold  on  the  prime  rule,  would 
it  be  unthinkable  to  form  what 
might  be  called  hazardous  assump¬ 
tions?  I  list  just  three. 


When  a  girl,  in  a  saccarine  voice, 
coos,  "Definitely,”  a  man  has  just 
said,  "Women  are  nasty  beasts, 
ghastly  over-rated,  and  Ym  for 
bachelorhood!” 

When  a  girl  has  the  thought, 
"He  doesn’t  really  love  me,”  her 
boyfriend  has  just  called  off  a 
movie  to  go  and  collect  on  a 
sweepstakes  ticket. 

When  a  girl  says,  "Someday 
he’ll  come  running  back;  only  his 
little  Suzie  won’t  be  there,”  she 
is  waiting  by  her  window  with  a 
twenty-power  telescope  and  track 
shoes. 

This  is  all  terribly  brash  of 
course.  Actually  there  are  no  an¬ 
swers  and  no  conjectures  when 
dealing  with  women.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  giving  in  gracefully  at 
the  time  she  selects. 

But  while  still  headstrong  and 
living  under  the  free  and  easy  de¬ 
lusion  that  it  is  possible  to  evade 
the  issue,  it  might  be  well  to  recall 
that  familiar  example  of  the  jack¬ 
ass,  who,  placed  between  two 
equally  delectable  piles  of  hay, 
would  starve  to  death  before  mak¬ 
ing  a  choice.  It  might  be  well, 
gentlemen,  for  each  and  every  one 
of  us  to  ask  himself  in  all  sincer¬ 
ity  and  honesty,  "Am  I  a  man  or  a 
jackass?” 

^  Wyatt  Swartz 


WILL  SUCCESS 
SPOIL  ROCK 
UONCINI? 


Her  pretty  face  still  holds  a 
few  traces  of  summer  tan,  and 
the  dimples  on  the  edges  of  her 
mouth  betray  the  summer  pleas¬ 
ure  of  sunburned  romances.  Even 
now  she  has  fond  memories  of 
the  summer  with  its  baked  beach¬ 
es,  drive-ins,  the  cool  evening 
dances,  the  pretty  cotton  dresses 
she  wore,  the  romancing  with 
The  One.  But  summer  memories 
are  like  barren  shadows  during 
the  school  year,  and  a  cold  finger 
of  loneliness  tingles  her  spine, 
making  her  slim  silhouette  shiver 
all  over. 

The  electronic  scanner  is  print¬ 
ing  its  message  on  the  halolite 
screen  before  her,  presenting  a 
panorama  of  football  scores  — 
Muhlenberg  25,  Slippery  Rock 
13  —  Kent  State  43,  Marlboro  27 

—  I.  O.  U.  33,  Tic  Tac  Tech  21 

—  and  how  did  the  college  down 
the  turnpike  do  this  afternoon 
and  why  wasn’t  I  invited  to  the 
game  and  to  the  victory  dance? 
Surely  he  could  have  invited  me. 
But  no,  he  thought  I  really  meant 
that  Dear  John  letter  I  sent  him 
last  summer  after  I  met  The  One. 

The  green  almond  eyes  are  lim¬ 
pid.  This  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  swing  of  a  dance  band,  for  the 
Saturday  nights  she  spent  last 
year.  She  rises  to  change  channels 


on  the  set  and  we  notice  that  the 
sand  in  her  hourglass  figure  has 
sifted  to  the  south.  The  lack  of 
vigorous  exercise,  of  outdoor  fun, 
is  metamorphosing  her  into  a  very 
lonely  blob.  The  electronic  scan¬ 
ner  gallantly  tries  to  assuage  her 
ennui. 

"And  that  concludes  tonight’s 
gripping  story.  And  say,  friends 
out  there,  did  you  know  that  to¬ 
night’s  thriller  was  brought  to  you 
in  compatible  black  and  white? 
But  you  would  rather  have  seen 
it  in  color,  wouldn’t  you,  you 
devils?  Well,  this  is  now  possible 
without  your  having  to  sac¬ 
rifice  $100  down  and  monthly 
transfusions.  Simply  go  to  your 
nearest  package  store  and  buy 

. no,  no,  no,  you  don’t  buy 

a  package . but  a  jug  of 

Olde  Gout.  A  hint  of  mint  makes 
the  difference  in  this  booze 
which  comes  in  60  proof,  86.6 
proof,  120  proof;  by  George, 
we’ll  give  you  all  the  proof  you 
want.  Two  slugs  and  you’ll  see 
everything  in  glorious  living  col¬ 
or,  and  you’ll  see  two  of  every¬ 
thing  at  no  extra  charge.  Remem¬ 
ber,  it’s  Olde  Gout,  the  booze  in 
the  wax  bottle.  Go  OG,  made  the 
way  grandmother  used  to  make 

It. 

Somehow  the  plush  sofa  seems 
a  mile  long  and  as  desolate  as  a 
mudflat.  Once  there  was  a  strong 
arm  about  her  soft  shoulders, 
there  was  laughter,  and  with  him 
she  didn’t  have  to  watch  the  com¬ 
mercials.  But  he  is  lost,  and  The 
One  from  last  summer,  too. 

".  .  .  .  that  is  the  number  one 
song  all  across  the  country  today. 
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Say,  friends,  have  you  tried  our 
new  brand  of  Kaffo  cigarets? 


hairdo — the  emerald  green  almond 
eyes  are  cloudy  and  the  lids  close. 

The  harsh  prospects  of  a  col¬ 
lege  year  without  dances  or 
laughter  or  romancing  or  tobog¬ 
ganing  or  music  or  proms  or  long 
walks  is  more  than  this  faded  fe¬ 
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Kaffo  doesn’t  contain  nicotine, 
tars,  or  chicken  fat.  They  will  not 
give  you  cancer,  hunchback,  the 
raunch,  or  anything  else.  That’s 
because  Kaffo  is  100%  filter  and 
the  pure  filter  flavor  is  not  marred 
by  tobacco . ” 

CRASH . a  well-aimed 

feminine  shoe  goes  for  a  perfect 
field  goal. 

Almond  Eyes  is  very  droopy 
now.  She  pushes  back  reality  by 
thinking  beautiful  thoughts  of 
last  summer  and  last  school  year, 
putting  a  mental  bulkhead  be¬ 
tween  the  now  and  the  tomorrow. 
The  pixie  mouth  sourly  curls  in 
at  the  corners — she  has  no  ear  to 
whisper  into — no  strong  hands  to 
gently  muss  her  oatmeal  bowl 


male  can  bear  to  think  about,  and 
she  has  pushed  her  troubled  ego 
into  the  warm,  murky  waters  of 
sleep.  Perhaps  all  this  will  be 
changed  next  summer,  but  the  al¬ 
mond  eyes  will  not  sparkle  for  a 
long  time  because  next  summer  is 
not  now. 

^  John  Vancini 


Birthday  Party 


Susie  hung  upside-down  on  the 
jungle  gym  solemnly  counting  the 
fat  fleecy  clouds  sailing  by  in  an 
upside-down  sky.  She  liked  the 
jungle  gym  very  much  even 
though  Mother  said  it  was  an  aw¬ 
fully  unladylike  thing  to  do,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  playground  with 
teachers  around  and  all.  Secretly, 
Susie  thought  it  was  really  be¬ 
cause  Mother  didn’t  like  to  climb 
the  jungle  gym  herself  and  so  she 
didn’t  want  Susie  to  either.  The 
idea  of  mother  hanging  on  the 
jungle  gym  was  really  very  funny 
because  she  was  very  old,  twenty- 
five  at  least. 
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Susie  sighed.  The  back  of  her 
knees  hurt  from  the  cold  iron  bar, 
and  counting  clouds  got  sort  of 
boring  after  awhile  because  they 
kept  changing  shape  and  sliding 
into  one  another.  She  climbed 
down  gingerly  and  sat  on  the  grass, 
wondering  how  long  it  would  be 
until  the  bell  rang.  Recess  was  no 
fun  without  Jeannie.  Jeannie  had 
a  cold  today  and  she  had  to  stay 
home. 

Jeannie  had  been  Susie’s  best 
friend  since  they  started  school 
three  weeks  ago.  In  the  fourth 
grade  everyone  had  a  best  friend 
and  Susie  was  glad  to  be  Jeannie’s 
because  they  had  just  moved  to 
Cambridge  this  summer  and  she 
hadn’t  had  very  many  friends 
until  school  started.  Jeannie  had 
such  nice  dolls  and  dresses  and 
mother  and  father  and  she  was 
fun  too.  Jeannie  was  very  rich  and 
every  day  her  father  drove  her  to 
school  in  his  blue  Lincoln.  Jean¬ 
nie’s  father  was  a  lawyer  and  Susie 
had  asked  Daddy  couldn’t  he 
please  be  one  too  so  they  could 
get  a  blue  Lincoln,  but  Daddy 
just  laughed  and  said  the  nearest 
he’d  ever  get  to  a  lawyer  would 


be  if  he  robbed  a  bank  or  some¬ 
thing. 

The  bell  rang  and  Miss  Web¬ 
ster  made  them  all  line  up  and  go 
back  into  school.  Susie  sat  at  her 
desk  and  wished  it  were  time  to 
go  home. 

The  next  day  Susie  was  sitting 
on  the  steps  when  Jeannie  arrived 
at  school.  The  Lincoln  seemed 
very  blue  in  the  sun  and  Susie 
watched  it  as  it  turned  the  cor¬ 
ner.  Jeannie  raced  up  the  sidewalk 
and  fell  giggling  beside  Susie. 

"Guess  what?”  she  whispered 
breathlessly. 

"What?”  Susie  felt  happy  be¬ 
cause  she  liked  secrets  and  today 
she  wouldn’t  have  to  spend  recess 
counting  clouds. 

"My  birthday  is  next  week  and 
I’m  having  a  party  and  all  the 
fourth  grade  is  coming  and  you 
are  too.”  She  ran  out  of  words 
and  watched  an  ant  crawling  up 
the  steps.  "Want  to  come?” 

"Oh,  yes,”  Susie  said  wonder- 
ingly.  She  had  never  been  to  a 
real  birthday  party  before.  Most 
of  the  kids  around  her  block  only 
had  little  parties  and  they  were 
never  any  fun.  She  didn’t  exactly 
know  why,  but  the  mothers  on 
her  street  always  seemed  busy  and 
didn’t  have  much  time  for  parties. 
Maybe  it  was  because  the  houses 
in  the  project  were  little  and 
didn’t  have  any  room  for  games 
and  things. 

The  day  of  the  party  was  Sep¬ 
tember  soft  and  smelled  of  crisp 
leaves  in  piles  and  a  special  Satur¬ 
day  feeling.  Susie  walked  slowly 
up  the  drive  to  Jeannie’s  house, 
feeling  the  happy  excitement  and 
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wishing  that  every  day  could  be  a 
party  day.  She  was  proud  of  Jean- 
nie’s  house  because  Daddy  had 
whistled  when  he  saw  it  and  said, 
"Holy  Moses,  we’ll  have  to  get  to 
know  them  Browns.” 

She  was  glad  Daddy  had  to 
work  at  the  factory  today  and 
couldn’t  drive  her  to  the  door  be¬ 
cause  she  liked  to  savor  the  pre¬ 
party  excitement  and  tried  to 


walk  very  slowly  so  it  would  last 
a  long  time. 

"Bye  Jeannie  and  thank  you 
very  much  for  a  very  nice  time 
Mrs.  Brown.”  The  clear  voices 
chanted  their  monotoned  party 
responses  and  drifted  into  the  au¬ 
tumn  twilight,  full  and  happy 
and  wishing  they  didn’t  have  to 
leave  so  soon.  Jeannie’s  father  was 
going  to  drive  Susie  home  in  his 
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blue  Lincoln  and  she  stood  quietly 
proud  beside  her  best  friend  as 
the  others  left. 

It  had  been  a  wonderful  party. 
Susie  scrunched  into  the  shiny 
leather  seat  of  the  Lincoln  and 
smiled  at  Jeannie’s  father.  He  was 
a  wonderful  man,  with  a  deep 
laugh  and  no  worry  lines  or  any¬ 
thing  and  very  white  teeth  that 
sparkled  in  the  half-light  of  the 
car.  He  had  a  little  gold  medal 
that  swung  from  a  chain  on  his 
belt,  and  Susie  asked  him  what  it 
was. 

"It’s  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key, 
dear,”  he  answered,  smiling  down 
at  her.  "If  you  study  very  hard 
when  you  go  to  college  they  might 
give  you  one  too.” 

"Oh,”  said  Susie  politely.  She 
knew  he  had  gone  to  Harvard  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  black  chair  in 
his  house  that  said  so  on  the  back. 
She  leaned  her  head  against  the 
back  of  the  seat  to  assimilate  all 
this  information  and  hoped  he 
would  come  in  to  meet  her  Daddy 
because  he  was  so  awfully  nice 
and  talked  so  grown-up  to  her. 

"It’s  that  house  with  the  light 
on,”  Susie  directed.  "And  would 
you  like  to  come  in  and  meet  my 
Daddy  because  he  said  he  would 
like  to  meet  you.” 

Jeannie’s  father  nodded  and 
pulled  into  the  gravelled  driveway 
between  the  two  apartments  and 
turned  off  the  motor.  Susie 
jumped  out  of  the  car  and  took 
his  hand.  Together  they  walked 
across  the  sidewalk  to  the  front 
door,  where  Susie’s  mother  was 
standing  to  meet  them. 

"Hi  Mommy.”  Susie  led  Jean¬ 


nie’s  father  toward  her  mother. 
"Mother  this  is  Jeannie’s  father 
and  this  is  my  mother,”  she  in¬ 
troduced  carefully.  She  sat  down 
on  the  step  and  waited  for  the 
usual  grown-up  talk  to  begin,  but 
no  one  said  anything  and  she 
glanced  at  her  mother  a  little  puz¬ 
zled.  The  little  worry  lines  were 
very  deep  and  Susie  suddenly  re¬ 
alized  that  her  mother  was  mad, 
and  she  wondered  what  was 
wrong. 

"Good  evening,”  her  mother 
said  finally.  "Come  in  the  house, 
Susan.” 

Susie  stood  before  her  parents 
and  it  was  very  hard  to  keep  back 
the  frightened,  angry  tears. 

"You  damned  little  brat,”  her 
father  said  hoarsely.  "Don’t  you 
know  enough  to  stay  away  from 
dirty  niggers?” 

A,  Janet  Snowdon 


HO!  HO!  HO! 

Look  at  all  the  scholars 
Wearing  roman  collars 

F.  N. 
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moods 


I 

A  sea-shell  sits  beside  my  desk, 

orange  and  mauve  china  cup, 

staring  openly,  blasphemously,  up  into  my  mind. 

And  I  study; 

and  I  avoid  the  bold,  empty  house, 

lacking  doors;  windows;  occupants. 

On  a  day  I  shall  open  my  window; 
unflinchingly  I  will  grasp 

the  be-deviled,  beautiful  thing 

And  throw  it  back  into  the  sea. 


II 

I  looked  into  the  sky  a  day, 

New  grass  and  blue-white  sky. 

A  yellow  rose  came;  clutched  my  hand. 
Softly  now,  I  die. 

Purple-red  and  orange  scream, 

Bright  flowers,  half-way  born; 

Madmen  drown  in  a  deep  black  pool; 
Softly  now,  I  dream. 


Rita  Nolan 
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problem  of  circles 


Blue  world: 

A  universe  of  shifting  masses, 
Stirred  into  whiteness 
By  the  roaring  rocket 
Bucking  at  its  constraining 
Leashes:  the  shore,  the  sky. 


Water-bound  stratocruiser 
Confined  to  circumnavigation. 
Never  to  rocket  a  straight  line 
Without  the  choking  remembrance 
Of  definition. 


Thomas  A.  Lynch 
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geometry 


The  catalpas,  too,  are  silent. 

The  rain,  as  though  by  covenant 
Or  design,  spills  undisciplined 
In  upon  the  mind. 


The  incessant  beauty  of  that  day 

Was  found,  upon  inspection,  to  lie 

Not  in  itself,  but  in  the  ultimate 

Absence  of  any  elaborate 

Form.  We  whispered  spirit  things 

To  the  turning  blue  wings 

Of  the  wind.  For  we  were  sunwise  then, 

Quite  ignorant  of  strategem 

Or  artifice.  But  Time  was  our  foe; 

Possessor  of  swords,  accurate.  Now 


Only  a  small  greyness  borders 
The  rain  which  embroiders 
In  its  needlepoint  maze 
A  multitude  of  yesterdays. 


Francis  Neelon 
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runes 


i 


Stone  I  am 
No  mortar 

A  mighty  wall  my  sides 
Four  corners  wrap  it  round  me 
And  dry  earth 

Underneath  a  roof  of  rocks  and  swallows 
Low  door-window  lights  and  fills  me 
And  the  oak  outside 
I  raised  it  from  the  wind 

Yes  Brian  blessed  me 
And  Colum  prayed  inside 
And  sweet-skinned  Bride 
Kissed  my  lintel-stone. 

II 


Agate  eyes 

And  paper  wings 

Summer-browed 

And  Sun-bright  soul 

This  was  the  tragic  rider 

That  unwound  his  Pegasus-hour 

This  was  the  purpled  son 

This  the  Sun-wheeling  man 

This  tragic  rider 

Drowned  in  the  Hippocrene  waters. 
Now  rest  in  the  green  veined  glass 
Now  rest  in  the  clean-swept  sea. 


Samuel  Blair 
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two  poems  by  janet  snowdon 


NOCTURNE 

The  still  time 

mysterious,  whispering 
when  the  moaning  horn 
queries  the  fog; 

when  phantom  hulls  with  dusky  eyes 
drift  soundlessly  through 
dark  blue  waters  and  then  anchor 
in  their  softened  shadow  pools; 
a  few  stars  glint  high  above 

and  lost  among  them  a  meteor, 
a  solitary  airman, 

wings  on  a  secret  mission. 


A  FLEETING  WHISPER 

This  morning  I  walked  into  springtime. 

The  frozen  pool  of  yesterday  burst  open  into  the 
tomorrow  of  spring,  floating  in  from  the  sea 
to  lie  gently  on  rooftops. 

The  Feeling  is  here  again.  Like  a  secret  promise 
it  smiles  at  me,  beckoning  me  from  the  strange 
restlessness  of  winter,  remotely  brooding  even 
now,  but  softened  with  the  whisper. 
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The  sunlight  spills  through  iron  coldness  and  lies 
on  springtime  streets  again.  The  languid  breezes 
flow  gently  on  easy  laughter  and  touch  me. 

My  throat  aches  with  the  veiled  memories  of  other 
springtimes  and  with  the  aureolin  promise  of 
this  new  time,  this  new  spring  trying  to  solve 
old  May  mysteries  that  hang  in  the  air. 

I  reach  out  my  hand  to  it,  this  afternoon  in 
springtime,  because  it  is  only  a  whisper  and  it 
will  soon  be  gone. 

In  its  drifting  serenity  it  promises  these  things: 

the  flung  gold  of  a  summer  night 

the  scratch  of  august  melodies 

the  drone  of  a  fan  in  the  evening  solitude 

the  shadowy  leaves  playing  on  subway  steps. 

In  its  fleeting  poignancy  it  recalls  these  things: 

the  tracery  of  endless  April  rain 

the  darkness  of  an  underground  world 

the  scars  of  winter  fury 

the  chill,  snow-driven  segments  of  grief. 

The  echo  of  spring  is  leaving  now,  sounding  gently 
but  strongly  in  the  hushed  uncertain  blackness  of 
winter. 
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The  boy  stretched  lazily  on  the 
stairs  and  looked  at  the  sweeping 
range  of  mountains  that  stretched 
all  across  the  horizon.  He  watched 
the  changing  pattern  of  blues  and 
greens  that  the  shadows  of  the  low 
clouds  formed  on  the  thick  foli¬ 
age,  and  off  in  the  distance  tried 
to  identify  the  towering  peaks 


through  the  gray,  swirling  mist 
that  had  begun  to  wrap  itself 
around  them  and  hide  them  from 
view. 

"Hell  of  a  way  to  spend  a  sum¬ 
mer.” 

Turning  from  the  mountains  he 
looked  at  his  companion,  a  boy 
perhaps  one  or  two  years  older  — 


by  John  Madden 
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maybe  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Both 
wore  the  white  aprons  which  iden¬ 
tified  the  kitchen  help  of  the  resort 
hotel  on  whose  back  stairs  they 
were  sitting. 

'"What’s  that?”  the  younger 
boy  asked. 

The  other  lit  a  cigaret  and  took 
a  deep  drag. 

"How  can  you  stand  looking  at 
those  damn  mountains?” 

"What’s  wrong  with  the  moun¬ 
tains?” 

"I  hate  them.  The  damn  things 
are  all  around  us.  They  move  in 
closer  every  day.” 

The  younger  boy  looked  back 
at  the  mountains  and  decided  they 
looked  gray  and  cold  in  the  mist, 
and  they  made  him  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

"Yeah,”  he  said. 

The  older  boy  changed  his  posi¬ 
tion  uneasily  and  took  another 
drag  on  his  cigaret.  Looking  down 
he  saw  beneath  him  a  large,  black 
ant  crawling  along  the  length  of 
the  stair.  The  hand  holding  the 
cigaret  dropped  down  to  the  stair 
and  moved  to  a  position  beside  the 
ant.  The  younger  boy  started  to 
say  something,  then  shrugged  and 
began  to  watch  with  caretul  inter¬ 
est  as  a  quick  movement  of  the 
fingers  brought  the  glowing  tip 
directly  in  front  of  the  insect’s 
head.  With  a  nervous  twitch  the 
ant  recoiled  and  turned  back  in 
the  opposite  direction,  only  to  be 
once  more  blocked  by  a  blast  of 
heat.  As  often  as  the  bug  retreat¬ 
ed  before  the  fiery  barricade,  the 
boy’s  hand  moved  back  .and  forth 
like  a  pendulum,  paralleling  his 
victim’s  movements,  and  each  time 


the  glowing  tip  moved  closer. 

"Damn  summer,”  he  muttered. 
"Got  the  time?” 

"Four-thirty.” 

"Forty  lousy  minutes  before  we 
eat.  I  don’t  think  I  can  stand  this 
for  another  month.” 

"Yeah.” 

"Place  makes  me  sick.  Nothing 
to  do  but  wash  their  crumby 
dishes  and  sit  here  looking  at 
mountains.” 

"Yeah,  I  guess  it  is  kind  of  dull.” 

"Just  sit  here  and  wait  for  sup¬ 
per.  Lousiest  summer  I  ever  saw.” 

The  younger  boy  looked  across 
the  parking  lot  toward  the  garage. 

"I  wonder  how  Alex  stands  this 
place.” 

"Who?” 

He  followed  the  other’s  gaze 
and  saw  a  short,  thick  stump  of  a 
man  shuffling  across  the  gravelled 
area.  The  old  man  dragged  a  bur¬ 
lap  bag,  and  every  few  feet  he 
stopped  and  picked  up  a  paper 
or  bit  of  trash  which  he  put  in 
the  bag.  Behind  him  a  small,  black 
dog  half-walked,  half-limped  as 
it  followed  him  through  the  lot. 
The  dog  had  only  three  legs. 

"Oh,  him,”  he  smiled.  Then, 
"Hey,  Alex,  how’s  your  love  life?” 

His  companion  laughed.  The 
old  man  looked  up  and  smiled,  a 
childish  simple  smile — the  smile 
of  the  insane. 

"Ho  boy.  How  you?”  He  shuf¬ 
fled  off  to  pick  up  more  papers 
and  the  little,  three-legged  dog 
trailed  behind. 

On  the  stair  the  boy’s  hand, 
holding  a  newly-lighted  cigaret, 
continued  to  move  almost  auto¬ 
matically,  back  and  forth  over 
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an  ever  lessening  space.  Within 
that  space  the  ant’s  movements 
became  increasingly  frantic  and 
erratic  as  the  searing  heat  came 
always  closer. 

"'(Did  fool,”  the  boy  said.  "No¬ 
body  but  a  crazy  old  man  could 
stand  coming  back  to  this  place 
every  summer.” 

"Is  he  really  crazy?” 

"Damn  right  he  is.  If  he  wasn’t 
do  you  think  he’d  keep  that  three- 
legged  monster?  He  doesn’t  even 
talk  to  anybody  hardly  except 
that  dog.  Crazy  as  a  loon.” 

"He  wasn’t  always  that  way,” 
the  younger  boy  said.  "Y’know  he 
used  to  work  down  the  garage.  I 
guess  he  was  even  married.” 

"Where’d  you  get  that?” 

"One  of  the  guys  down  the 
garage  told  me.  He  said  the  old 
woman  fell  down  a  mountain  or 
something  and  died.” 

"Maybe  that’s  when  he  went 
crazy.  Sure  as  hell  nobody  would 
marry  him  the  way  he  is  now. 
Look  at  him.  Getting  a  big  kick 
out  of  just  picking  up  trash.  Damn 
fool.” 

Alex  had  turned  around  and 
was  coming  back.  The  bag  that 
he  was  dragging  marked  out  in 
the  gravel  the  zig-zag  path  that 
he  travelled  as  he  wandered  back 
and  forth  looking  for  any  papers 
he  might  have  missed.  He  heard 
the  sound  of  the  boy’s  voice  again 
and  looked  up,  the  simple,  empty 
smile  spread  on  his  face. 

"Ho  boy.  How  you?” 

The  dog  continued  to  limp  on 
just  a  few  paces  behind  him. 

The  ant’s  movements  had  be¬ 
come  slowed  and  hopelessly  con¬ 


fused  by  the  pain  and  heat  of  the 
fiery  wall  that  seemed  to  surround 
it.  It  dragged  itself  sluggishly  and 
without  purpose  in  directionless 
flight. 

"What  time  is  it?” 

"Twenty  of  five.” 

"Damn  afternoon’s  never  gon¬ 
na  end.” 

"Hey,  look  over  there.” 

The  boy  shifted  slightly  and 
glanced  over  in  the  direction  his 
companion  was  pointing.  He  saw 
Alex  and  one  of  the  cooks  appar¬ 
ently  having  a  conversation;  then 
he  noticed  that  while  the  cook  was 
saying  nothing  the  old  man  was 
shaking  his  fist  and  trying  to  shout 
as  much  as  his  feeble  voice  would 
let  him.  After  a  minute  or  two  the 
old  man  began  to  shuffle  toward 
the  cook  still  shaking  his  fist.  The 
cook  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
walked  away  toward  the  stairs 
where  the  boys  were  sitting. 

As  he  passed  the  older  one  called 
out  to  him.  "Hey,  what’s  eating 
Alex?” 

The  cook  laughed.  "The  crazy 
fool  said  he’d  kill  me.” 

"What  for?” 

He  laughed  again.  "I  asked  him 
why  he  didn’t  get  rid  of  that 
cripple  that  was  following  him.  I 
told  him  I  could  make  hamburg 
out  of  the  mutt  and  put  him  to 
some  good  use.” 

"So  he  said  he’d  kill  you?” 

"Yeah.  The  fool  thinks  that 
mutt’s  the  best  damn  animal  in 
the  state.  He’s  crazy  about  the 
thing.” 

The  cook  went  on  to  the  kitch¬ 
en  and  the  two  boys  sat  on  the 
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stairs  laughing  to  themselves 
about  the  old  man. 

The  ant  crawled  blindly  around 
in  a  small,  tight  circle  of  pain.  The 
heat  had  become  a  part  of  its 
body  and  its  black  shell  had  been 
turned  into  dull,  gray  ash.  The 
boy  lit  another  cigaret  and  placed 
it  across  his  prisoner’s  back,  pre¬ 
venting  any  further  movement. 
The  ant  squirmed  and  twisted  and 
the  fiery  tip  burned  its  way  down 
the  cyclinder. 

"I  just  got  a  great  idea,”  the 
older  one  said. 

"'Let’s  hear  it.” 

"Just  follow  me.  Come  on.” 

He  got  up  and  started  off  in 
the  direction  that  Alex  had  taken 
and  the  younger  boy  followed  eag¬ 
erly.  Together  they  went  across 
the  parking  lot  to  the  shed  in  back 
of  the  garage  where  Alex  was 
dumping  his  trash.  Finding  the 
little  black  dog  lying  near  the  door 
waiting  for  the  old  man  to  come 
out,  the  older  boy  took  a  choco¬ 
late  bar  from  his  pocket  and  broke 
off  a  little  piece  which  he  threw 
to  the  dog  who  immediately 
snatched  it  up.  Moving  back¬ 
wards  he  continued  to  break  off 
small  pieces  and  drop  them  to  the 
ground,  and  the  dog  got  to  its 
feet  and  hobbled  after  him  nib¬ 
bling  at  the  trail  of  candy.  The 
other  boy  followed  eagerly  behind 
the  dog. 

The  procession  went  along  the 
side  of  the  garage  and  turned  in 
the  front  door.  Tne  boy  contin¬ 
ued  walking  backwards,  leading 
the  dog  on  until  he  came  to  a 
small  storage  closet  in  the  far  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  building.  Here  he 


stopped  and  carefully  swung  the 
door  open,  then  continued  his  trail 
so  that  it  led  right  into  the  closet; 
the  dog  followed,  its  head  bent  as 
it  searched  for  candy.  The  door 
slammed  shut  and  two  hollow 
laughs  echoed  throughout  the 
empty  garage,  almost  drowning 
out  the  faint  sound  of  barking. 

"Well,  what  do  we  do  now?” 
the  younger  boy  asked. 

"We  have  a  little  fun,”  said  the 
other. 

The  two  of  them  left  the  gar¬ 
age  and  started  toward  the  shed, 
but  as  they  rounded  the  corner 
they  saw  Alex  shuffling  toward 
them.  Before  they  could  speak  he 
greeted  them  with  his  usual, 
toothless  smile. 

"Ho  boy.  How  you?” 

The  older  boy  didn’t  answer 
but  walked  up  to  the  old  man  and 
stood  silently  before  him. 

"Alex,”  he  said  after  a  minute, 
"I’m  sorry  but  I’m  afraid  .  .  .” 
He  stopped  and  stared  at  the  old 
man,  watching  the  smile  fade.  "I’m 
afraid  your  dog  is  dead.” 

The  man  stood  dumb,  insensible 
for  a  minute,  as  if  he  hadn’t  heard. 
Then  he  turned  slowly  and  looked 
behind  him  but  saw  only  the 
empty  lot. 

"My  dog  dead?”  he  whispered. 

The  boy  nodded  gravely.  "We 
saw  the  whole  thing.  The  dog  was 
chasing  a  rabbit  over  past  the  gar¬ 
age  and  he  came  too  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  and  slipped  off. 
We  tried  to  get  him  but  he  fell  too 
far.  His  back  was  broken.” 

The  younger  boy  turned  away 
as  he  tried  to  hide  a  laugh.  The 
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thought  of  the  lame  crippled  dog 
chasing  a  rabbit  was  really  funny. 

The  old  man  was  silent.  His  eyes 
were  closed  and  he  stood  mute,  un¬ 
feeling  for  a  long  time.  Finally  he 
looked  up  at  the  boy  and  stared 
directly  into  his  eyes  almost  as  if 
he  were  pleading  with  him;  then 
he  tried  to  smile  but  tears  came  in¬ 
stead.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  tried 
to  clear  them  but  they  became 
only  red  and  dirt-stained,  and 
tears  began  to  run  down  his  face. 

"My  dog  dead,”  he  said,  then 
turned  and  walked  slowly  away. 

The  younger  boy  was  still 
laughing  and  the  older  one  turned 
to  him  and  said  fiercely,  "Get  the 
damn  dog,  will  you?” 

"But  .  .  .” 

"Get  the  damned  dog.” 

He  ran  toward  the  garage  and 
a  minute  later  the  dog  came  out 
barking  and  limping  as  fast  as  it 
could.  It  bounded  awkwardly  to¬ 
ward  the  retreating  figure  of  the 
old  man  and  reached  him  just  at 
the  edge  of  the  lot.  The  old  man 
turned  and  looked  at  the  dog  and 
then  he  spoke  to  it.  He  spoke 
again  and  again  and  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  angry.  Suddenly  he  stooped, 
picked  up  a  handful  of  gravel,  and 
threw  it  at  the  dog.  The  animal 
yelped  and  limped  off  into  the 
woods. 

The  boys  raced  across  to  the 
old  man  and  stopped  him  as  he 


turned  and  began  to  shuffle  away. 

"Alex,  what’s  the  matter?”  the 
older  one  asked. 

The  old  man  said  nothing. 

"What’s  the  matter?”  he  cried. 
"That  was  your  dog.” 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  boy 
for  a  minute.  "Not  my  dog,°  he 
said.  "My  dog  dead.” 

"That  was  your  dog.  He’s  not 
dead,  Alex.”  He  was  pleading  now. 

The  old  man’s  voice  was  almost 
inaudible.  "Don’t  want  another 
dog.  My  dog  dead.” 

Then  he  turned  and  walked 
down  the  empty  driveway.  The 
younger  boy  turned  to  his  com¬ 
panion. 

"How  about  that,”  he  grinned. 
"The  old  fool  didn’t  even  know 
his  own  mutt.  How’d  you  ever 
think  of  a  stunt  like  that?” 

The  other  said  nothing  but 
walked  over  to  the  stairs  where  he 
had  been  sitting  earlier. 

"It’s  time  to  eat,”  said  the 
younger.  "Going  in?” 

"No,  I  think  I’ll  just  sit  here 
for  a  while.” 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  that 
for?  You’ll  miss  supper.” 

"I  know.  I  don’t  want  any  sup¬ 
per.  I  just  want  to  look  at  the 
mountains.” 

He  sat  down  alone  on  the  stairs 
and  looked  out  toward  the  high 
peaks,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  in  the  ash-gray  mist. 
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BAND  AND  STADIUM 


The  autumn  trees  dropped  colorful  little  comments  absentmindedly, 
slipping  them  silently  through  the  evening  air  like  crisp,  half-whispered 
lines  of  a  French  poem.  Through  the  soft  black  night  the  leaves  floated, 
aimless  and  mute  grey  snowflakes,  occasionally  blushing  gold  as  they 
drifted  through  the  shimmering  luminescent  haze  of  a  streetlight. 
They  touched  the  ground  with  querulous,  hesitating  fingertips,  dodged 
their  shadows  beneath  the  lampposts,  and  scampered  across  the  dark 
plain  of  the  campus,  finally  grouping  in  serried  ranks  under  the  pro¬ 
tective  eaves.  There  was  the  smell  of  food  cooking  somewhere,  and 
the  rich  subtle  murmur  of  voices  lost  in  the  darkness. 
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Bob  Masefield  paused  to  listen 
in  the  gloom  of  the  library  walk. 
The  night  was  alive  with  an  un¬ 
dercurrent  of  sound,  the  laughing 
patter  of  the  scurrying  leaves,  the 
intermittent  rustling  of  the  wind, 
the  restless  hum  of  cars  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Somewhere  in  the  muffled 
darkness  of  a  chill  building  there 
was  the  icy  sound  of  a  telephone 
ringing,  and  the  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps  in  empty  corridors. 

He  shivered  involuntarily,  and 
pulled  his  trench  coat  a  little 
closer.  The  somber  buildings 
crouched  in  silent  anticipation, 
and  heavy-lidded  windows  gloat¬ 
ed  here  and  there  with  a  yellow 
gleam.  From  somewhere  came  the 
haunting  and  distant  sound  of 
someone  whistling.  He  moved  on, 
and  his  footsteps  tramped  after 
him,  bouncing  hollowly  from 
building  to  building.  He  paused 
before  the  cafeteria,  luxuriating 
in  the  warmth  of  light  from  the 
windows,  in  the  sensuous  murmur 
of  voices  within.  He  cast  one  last 
glance  at  the  darkened  campus, 
and  opened  the  door. 

He  by-passed  the  entrance  to 
the  cafeteria,  and  climbed  the 
stairs  to  the  first  floor  of  class¬ 
rooms.  He  had  checked  his  watch 
as  he  came  in,  and  he  knew  that 
he  was  on  time.  He  paused  in  the 
darkened  corridor. 

The  soft  light  from  outside 
splashed  silver  etchings  on  the 
floor  and  opposite  wall,  and  she 
was  standing  in  one  of  these.  There 
was  the  quiet  rustle  of  her  dress, 
and  the  click  of  one  heel  on  the 
cold  marble  floor  as  she  spoke. 

"Hello,  quarterback,”  she  said, 


her  voice  beautifully  sweet  and 
gentle. 

"Hello,  secretary,”  he  replied, 
whispering  the  greeting  so  famil¬ 
iar  it  had  become  a  password  be¬ 
tween  them,  a  subtle  and  hidden 
little  joke  that  only  they  could 
share.  He  moved  towards  her 

She  moved  out  of  the  lamplight 
at  the  same  moment,  and  then  he 
was  talking  to  the  darkness,  to  the 
blackness  his  eyes  hadn’t  become 
accustomed  to. 

"I  love  you,”  he  whispered,  and 
his  heart  was  pounding  the  way 
it  had  when  he  first  met  her  such 
a  long  time  ago. 

"And  I  love  you,”  came  back 
the  answer,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  words  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  were  perfect  little  copies  of 
the  silver  light  she  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  in.  He  caught  her  to  him,  see¬ 
ing  the  quick  flash  of  her  smile, 
smelling  the  haunting  sweetness  of 
the  simple  perfume  she  used,  and 
kissed  her,  first  hard  and  then 
softly,  gently. 

"And  how  are  you?”  he  whis¬ 
pered  close  to  her  ear.  Time  was 
flashing  by,  and  he  knew  that  he 
had  only  a  few  more  minutes  with 
her. 

"Fine.”  She  wrinkled  her  nose 
at  him.  He  could  see  her  well  now, 
and  he  touched  her  black  hair. 
"The  Dean  kept  hinting  for  me 
to  sit  on  his  lap,  today,”  she  said, 
laughing.  "I  said  no,  I  only  let 
quarterbacks  make  passes  at  me. 
Quarterbacks  named  Masefield.” 

"Well,  you  tell  him  that  if  he 
tries  that  again,  I’ll  flunk  every 
one  of  his  courses  on  purposes. 
That  will  show  him.” 
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She  laughed,  and  the  corners  of 
her  eyes  crinkled  exquisitely.  The 
Dean  was  always  a  great  topic  of 
conversation  between  the  two  of 
them;  he  was  responsible  for  their 
choice  of  meeting-place,  for  he 
was  the  author  of  a  strict  rule 
forbidding  the  students  to  see  his 
secretaries.  So  each  week  night 
they  stole  a  few  precious  moments 
together,  here  in  the  darkened 
building,  and  each  weekend  they 
made  certain  not  to  attend  any 
College  function  to  which  the 
Dean  and  his  associates  were  in¬ 
vited. 

He  looked  at  the  glowing  dial 
of  his  watch.  "I  can’t  stay  much 
longer,”  he  whispered.  '"Will  you 
be  in  your  usual  place  tomor¬ 
row?”  He  really  didn’t  need  to 
ask,  for  she  had  not  missed  a  game 
yet,  coming  week  after  week  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  him  play. 

"You’ll  hear  me  screaming  for 
number  forty-one  as  usual,”  she 
said.  "And  before  you  enter  the 
arena,  you’d  better  toss  me  any 
spare  rose  you  happen  to  have.  Or 
dedicate  the  opposing  fullback  to 
me.” 

He  laughed  wryly  to  himself, 
for  he  knew  all  too  well  how  little 
chance  he  had  of  getting  to  play. 
Number  four  quarterback  on  any 
team  warmed  a  lot  of  bench. 

As  if  almost  reading  his 
thoughts  she  asked,  "How  did  it 
go  at  practice  today?  Is  the  team 
ready?” 

He  fidgeted  with  his  shirt  front 
for  a  moment  before  replying. 
"Hillman  is  still  out,  and  Gales 
came  up  with  a  bad  ankle  today. 
It  doesn’t  look  too  good.” 


It  took  a  second  before  the 
truth  dawned  on  her.  "Then  you’ll 
be  playing  tomorrow  if  they’re 
both  out,”  she  said,  and  there  was 
a  joy  in  her  voice.  "It’s  about  time 
they  woke  up  and  used  you.” 

He  smiled.  He  had  always  loved 
the  way  she  defended  him  and 
tried  to  build  him  up.  But  it 
didn’t  stop  him  from  worrying 
about  the  next  day.  A  victory  on 
Saturday  would  mean  the  league 
crown,  and  the  first  undefeated, 
untied  season  in  the  history  of  the 
College.  And  the  coach  wouldn’t 
be  using  his  number  four  if  he 
could  help  it.  But  tomorrow  was 
a  long  way  off.  He  held  her  close. 

"I’ll  see  you  at  your  house  after 
the  game,”  he  whispered.  "And  in 
the  meantime  be  on  the  lookout 
for  stray  deans.”  He  kissed  her 
again.  Moonlight  exploded 
against  the  ebony  wall  of  night 
and  sent  a  million  sparks  of  silver 
to  play  in  her  hair  and  eyes,  and 
he  held  her  close.  There  was  the 
melancholy  sound  of  the  Chad- 
bourne  Tower  bells  dripping  into 
the  black  water  of  night,  and  he 
whispered  again,  "I  love  you.”  She 
gave  a  soft  murmur  of  content. 

The  chimes  sounded  the  hour 
once  more,  and  he  dropped  his 
arms.  The  fleeting  silver  and  black 
of  the  night  merged  into  grey 
again,  and  he  turned  to  go. 

"The  cafeteria  will  be  closed  if 
I  don’t  get  down  there  soon,”  he 
whispered.  "And  the  coach  gets 
mad  if  his  wee  little  ones  don’t  eat 
their  supper.  I’ll  be  looking  for 
you  in  the  stands  tomorrow.  Take 
care.” 

"And  you  do  the  same,”  she 
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whispered  back,  turning  into  the 
shadows.  "I’ll  give  the  Dean  your 
kindest  regards  if  I  see  him.” 

He  laughed,  and  she  was  gone, 
only  the  crisp  click  of  her  heels 
lingering  in  the  darkness.  He  turn¬ 
ed  and  started  down  the  stairs, 
feeling  the  same  warm  glow  that 
he  always  did,  and  a  sharp  pain,  a 
sense  of  desolation  he  always  felt 
when  she  left  him,  and  the  bit¬ 
tersweet  wish  that  they  wouldn’t 
always  have  to  hide  in  the  dark 
of  the  campus. 

What  a  damn  sentimentalist 
you  are,  he  thought  to  himself  as 
he  stepped  into  the  bright  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  cafeteria,  golden 
after  the  darkness  above.  Let’s 
worry  about  the  game  tomorrow, 
and  not  about  deans,  and  her,  and 
everything  else.  He  got  his  tray 
and  sat  down  with  the  other  foot¬ 
ball  players'  He  was  half  way 
through  when  Hegerty  arrived. 

Hegerty  was  the  coach,  a  pond¬ 
erous,  slow-thinking  man  with  a 
measured,  deep  voice  tuned  to  the 
rumble  of  a  freight  passing  in  the 
night.  He  was  too  slow  of  speech 
and  thought  to  ever  be  sarcastic, 
biting,  or  witty,  and  his  players 
fought  for  him  not  because  they 
feared  his  tongue,  but  because  he 
was  simply  their  coach,  and  they 
always  felt  somehow  that  he  was 
hurt  when  they  did  something 
wrong. 

He  never  had  played  high  school 
or  college  football,  and  he  was  as 
acutely  aware  of  it  as  he  was  of 
the  fact  that  the  College  had  never 
had  a  truly  good  season  under  his 
reign.  So  each  year  he  stayed  on 
with  the  miserably-paying  job, 


and  hoped  silently  for  better 
things,  and  never  lectured  his  po¬ 
litical  science  classes  in  the  theory 
of  football  because  he  felt  that 
they  were  always  thinking  about 
the  fact  that  other  coaches  were 
far  more  colorful  and  successful. 
So  he  cringed  under  this  year 
after  year,  and  smoked  his  big 
cigar  to  equalize  himself  with  the 
world,  and  wished  for  a  good  sea¬ 
son. 

And  now  he  had  it.  There  was 
an  exuberance  there  now,  and  an 
expansive  joy  that  kept  the  tip  of 
his  cigar  a  glowing  red,  the  tilt 
of  his  sedate  hat  slightly  daring. 
He  sank  down  into  the  chair  with 
a  cheerful  sigh,  and  waved  the 
cigar  at  his  players. 

"Man,  will  I  be  glad  when  to¬ 
morrow’s  over,”  he  wheezed.  "This 
pace  is  killing  me.”  The  others 
nodded  agreement,  although 
neither  he  nor  they  meant  a  word 
of  it.  He  swiveled  around  in  his 
chair,  cigar  whipping  through 
the  air  in  a  fiery  arc,  speaking 
first  to  one,  then  to  another. 
"Muzzola,  how’s  the  leg?  For 
God’s  sake,  don’t  go  dancing  to¬ 
night.”  A  laugh  at  his  own  joke, 
because  Muzzola,  the  best  guard 
in  the  League,  was  nevertheless  on 
the  dance  floor  as  graceful  as  a 
lame  .centipede.  "I’ve  been  up  to 
the  Infirmary  four  times  today  to 
see  Hillman,  and  he’ll  be  all  right, 
but  man,  I  don’t  know  about  me. 
Those  hills  weren’t  designed  for 
coaches  like  me.  Simmons,  don’t 
forget  to  get  your  hand  taped  to¬ 
morrow.”  Only  a  pause  for  breath 
"And  Malone — read  up  again  on 
Lucci:  he’ll  definitely  be  starting 
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against  you,  and  you’ll  be  wiping 
dirt  off  your  face  until  next  May 
if  you  don’t.” 

He  went  on  and  on,  suggesting 
and  reassuring,  encouraging  and 
joking,  nodding  to  the  players  as 
they  left  the  table  one  by  one, 
until  he  was  all  alone  with  Mase¬ 
field.  Then  he  leaned  back  and  lit 
another  cigar. 

And  Masefield,  who  had  been 
watching  him  closely  during  his 
discourse,  saw  some  of  the  bluff 
heartiness  disappear,  and  noticed 
with  surprise  the  numerous  deep 
lines  of  worry  creasing  his  face. 
Hegerty  spoke  first. 

"Are  you  ready  for  tomor¬ 
row?”  It  was  the  first  time  that 
Hegerty  had  ever  asked  him  per¬ 
sonally,  and  he  felt  the  excitement 
rising  in  him.  He  nodded. 

"There’s  no  use  clowning 
around  now,”  Hegerty  went  on. 
"I  might  as  well  be  frank.  Gales 
doesn’t  have  a  chance  of  playing, 
and  Hillman’s  so  sick  he  won’t 
last  more  than  half  the  game.  I’ll 
alternate  O’Brien  and  him  until 
he  can’t  go  any  farther,  and  then 
I’ll  be  putting  you  in.  Think  you 
can  do  it?” 

Bob  nodded  again  because  he 
didn’t  quite  trust  himself  to  speak. 

"The  rest  of  the  team’s  in  pret¬ 
ty  good  shape,  but  they’ll  need 
everything  they  have  to  beat 
Tech.”  He  clamped  down  on  the 
cigar.  "So  get  a  lot  of  sleep  to¬ 
night,  will  you?  You’re  a  senior, 
and  I  shouldn’t  have  to  tell  you 
that,  but  I’m  taking  no  chances.” 

He  heaved  himself  out  of  the 
chair,  and  patted  Bob  on  the 
shoulder.  He  flicked  his  cigar  ash 


with  a  long  underhand  motion. 
"Tech  is  tough,  but  so  are  we' 
You’ll  do  all  right.”  He  cocked  his 
hat,  and  rambled  up  the  aisle,  leav¬ 
ing  Bob  to  sit  and  think. 


A  strong  wind  was  blowing  up 
the  field,  riffling  the  grey  mass 
in  the  bleachers,  fluttering  the 
colorful  banners  splashed  through¬ 
out  the  stands.  A  block  of  sullen 
clouds  brooded  to  the  north,  and 
a  few  tardy  leaves  skidded  across 
the  stadium.  The  band  was  a  daub 
of  red  in  the  grey  background  as 
the  team  limbered  up,  their  red 
and  white  uniforms  sharp  and  dis¬ 
tinct  in  the  cold,  clear  air.  The 
crowd  was  a  low,  constant  rumble 
in  his  ears  as  he  fired  his  warm¬ 
up  passes,  and  he  exulted  in  the 
cold  rasp  of  the  leather  on  his 
hands,  the  clean  feel  of  the  turf 
underfoot. 

They  won  the  toss,  and  he 
moved  back  to  the  bench,  his 
blanket  draped  casually  around 
his  shoulders.  He  remained  on  the 
bench  during  the  entire  first  half 
while  the  game  moved  back  and 
forth,  and  the  sick  Hillman  played 
his  heart  out,  and  Hegerty  wore 
himself  out  running  along  the 
sidelines.  He  sat  on  the  bench  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  quarter  while  Hill¬ 
man  connected  with  a  series  of 
desperation  passes  to  the  Tech 
four,  and  then  sneaked  over  for 
the  first  touchdown  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  extra  point  was  good 
and  they  led  seven  to  nothing. 

And  finally,  deep  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  they  led  the  completely 
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exhausted  Hillman  off  the  field, 
and  Hegerty  was  motioning  to 
him  to  go  in.  Tech  was  in  punt 
formation,  and  he  dropped  back. 

The  kick  was  a  good  one,  and 
he  watched  it  spiral  down  towards 
him,  flexing  his  arms  uncon¬ 
sciously,  a  certain  numbness  deep 
in  his  throat.  The  ball  struck  him 
hard  on  the  chest,  and  he  gath¬ 
ered  it  in,  sidestepping  without 
thought,  and  starting  to  run  in  a 
straight,  headlong  path.  His 
breath  came  in  short  little  gasps 
and  his  heart  was  pounding.  Three 
green-clad  figures  were  bearing 
down  on  him,  and  he  tried  to 
dodge,  panic  rising  in  his  eyes. 
The  one  on  the  left  hit  him  first, 
low  and  hard,  harder  than  he’d 
ever  been  hit  before  and  he 
flipped  into  the  air,  hearing  the 
crowd’s  intake  of  breath  with  a 
sudden  isolated  detachment.  The 
shoulders  of  the  second  man 
smashed  into  him  as  he  came 
down,  an  arm  whipped  across  his 
face,  and  he  suddenly  felt  the  ball 
slipping  along  his  forearm,  sliding 
with  a  horrible  ease  down  his  side. 
He  clutched  desperately  for  it,  a 
foam-flecked  sob  on  his  lips,  and 
then  his  mouth  and  nose  were 
filled  with  dirt  and  frozen  grass, 
and  the  thud  of  bodies  jolted  him 
and  he  could  hear  a  whistle  blow¬ 
ing  in  the  distance. 

He  arose  dazedly  to  find  the 
Tech  players  grouping  in  an  of¬ 
fensive  huddle,  and  a  unit  of  his 
own  defensive  players  trotting  on 
to  the  field.  Sturgis  slapped  him 
on  the  arm,  and  he  went  out,  jerk¬ 
ing  off  his  helmet  dejectedly, 
keeping  his  head  low,  and  not  dar¬ 


ing  to  look  up  at  the  shouting 
grey  mural  stretched  along  the 
sideline.  Hegerty  was  waiting  with 
the  dead  cigar  clamped  in  his 
mouth  and  the  bright  red  tie 
askew.  He  tossed  Bob  his  blanket. 

"Don’t  let  it  get  you  down,” 
he  said.  "Anybody  could  drop  that 
ball  on  a  bitter  day  like  this.  Just 
forget  it,  and  make  up  for  it  next 
time  out.” 

He  turned  back  to  the  game 
and  Bob  sat  down,  grateful  for 
the  other  players’  silence,  and  the 
anonymity  the  blanket  gave  him. 

The  Tech  offensive  was  com¬ 
paratively  slow  and  sluggish,  but 
they  gained  ground  methodically, 
consistently,  and  seven  plays  after 
recovering  Bob’s  fumble  on  his 
own  twenty-eight,  their  left  half¬ 
back  jack-knifed  over  the  line  of 
scrimmage  for  the  touchdown.  A 
last  ditch  effort  blocked  the  point- 
after  attempt,  and  they  were  lead¬ 
ing  Tech  by  a  slender  one-point 
margin  with  about  a  minute  left 
to  play. 

Hegerty  waved  them  off  the 
bench,  and  there  was  a  note  of 
gruffness  in  his  voice.  "Just  one 
minute,  sixty  lousy  seconds.”  He 
gestured  once,  quickly,  with  the 
cigar.  "Keep  the  ball  on  the 
ground,  and  don’t  take  any 
chances,  whatever  you  do.  Just 
go  for  one  more  first  down,  just 
enough  to  run  the  time  out.”  He 
waved  the  rest  on,  stopped  Bob 
for  one  brief  second.  "Use  long 
counts,  waste  the  clock.  No  in¬ 
volved  plays  And  Bob — ”  he 
paused  and  the  unspoken  wish  was 
there,  with  the  anxiety  and  the 
worry,  and  the  grey  pallor  and 
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deep-etched  lines  on  his  face. 
"Let’s  win  this  one,  huh?”  The 
light  in  his  eyes  softened  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  "For  me,  if  for  nothing 
else.”  Then  he  rammed  the  cigar 
back  into  his  mouth,  and  clamped 
down  savagely.  "Go  ahead,  damn- 
it!”  He  turned  to  the  bench,  and 
Bob,  sprinting  out  on  to  the  field, 
could  hear  him  cursing  the  subs 
and  telling  them,  damnit,  to  get 
off  their  fat  behinds  and  do  some 
yelling. 

Tech  tried  a  short,  wildly- 
bouncing  on-sides  kick  which 
slithered  as  far  as  the  thirty,  where 
Mason  managed  to  fall  on  it,  and 
the  clock  showed  fifty-four  sec¬ 
onds.  He  gave  them  a  long  hud¬ 
dle,  calling  for  a  quarterback 
sneak,  telling  them  to  play  it  safe, 
to  waste  as  much  time  as  possible. 
He  gave  a  long  count,  conscious 
of  the  silence  from  the  stands,  the 
swinging  arc  of  the  clock’s  hand. 
There  was  a  nerve  jumping  in  his 
left  hand,  and  he  was  suddenly 
scared  and  his  mouth  was  dry.  His 
voice  cracked,  and  the  signals 
came  out  high-pitched  and  un¬ 
certain.  The  ball  hit  his  hand  with 
a  jolt.  He  tried  to  tuck  it  under 
his  arm  before  he  had  proper  hold 
of  it,  and  he  dropped  it,  seeing  it 
bounce  on  the  green  turf  before 
him  amid  the  smashing  players, 
and  he  dove  for  it  frantically,  fall¬ 
ing  on  it  as  the  players  piled  up  on 
top  of  him. 

He  was  afraid  to  meet  the  play¬ 
ers’  eyes  as  he  came  back  to  the 
huddle.  He  felt  he  could  hear  the 
collective  breathing  of  the  crowd, 
feel  the  angry  disapproval  in  their 


eyes.  He  knew  Hegerty  was 
watching  him,  and  that  she  was 
too,  and  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
fear  and  his  performance. 

He  gritted  his  teeth.  "All  right, 
we’ll  try  an  end  run,”  he  said,  and 
as  he  said  it  he  changed  his  mind 
about  who  would  carry.  "I’ll  car¬ 
ry.”  There  was  a  pulsing  tremor 
under  his  left  eye,  and  he  felt  he 
was  going  to  be  sick- 

The  clock  showed  twenty  sec¬ 
onds  as  they  lined  up,  and  he  gave 
the  call  slowly.  The  ball  jumped 
into  his  hands,  and  this  time  he 
was  ready.  He  faked  and  went 
rolling  back,  bootlegging  the  ball, 
and  sliding  out  to  the  right.  He 
could  feel  everyone’s  eyes  on  him, 
and  he  was  still  terribly  afraid. 
The  green  were  closing  in  fast;  he 
knew  he  was  trapped,  and  he 
looked  frantically  downfield  for 
a  receiver.  He  could  feel  them 
reaching  for  him  and  he  knew  he 
was  still  far  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage,  far  too  close  to  his 
own  goal  line.  At  the  last  second 
he  threw  a  short,  wobbly  pass  in 
desperation.  The  minute  he  did  he 
shouldn’t  have,  but  it  was  too  late 
to  do  anything  but  watch  hyp¬ 
notically  as  it  fluttered  into  the 
arms  of  a  Tech  player,  watch  as 
he  dodged  his  way  over  the  twen¬ 
ty,  down  over  the  fifteen. 

The  roar  of  the  crowd  was  in 
his  ears,  and  he  was  running  to 
head  him  off.  He  suddenly  real¬ 
ized  that  he  was  the  only  one  be¬ 
tween  the  Tech  player  and  a 
touchdown,  and  his  breath  came 
in  strangled  gasps.  His  legs 
wouldn’t  pump  hard  enough,  and 
he  knew  he  was  too  late,  knew  as 
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he  tried  a  lunging  tackle  that  he 
didn’t  have  a  chance.  His  finger¬ 
tips  brushed  the  Tech  player’s 
leg  for  one  brief  second  before 
slipping  off. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  came  to¬ 
gether,  the  final  gun  sounded,  and 
the  jubilant  Tech  crowd  carried 
the  players  off.  All  alone  he 
walked  disconsolately  towards  the 
bench.  Hegerty  was  still  there, 
but  the  cigar  had  vanished,  and 
with  it  a  little  of  his  life  had  gone. 
His  hat  was  off,  clutched  in  his 
and,  and  the  unfriendly  wind  was 
whipping  his  sparse  hair.  He  tried 
to  smile. 

"I  guess  all  we  can  say  is,  wait 
’till  next  year,”  he  said,  turning  to 
look  out  at  the  emptying  stands, 
and  Bob  suddenly  knew  that  some¬ 
how  there  wasn’t  going  to  be  a 
next  year  for  Hegerty  either,  and 
he  wanted  to  say  something,  any¬ 
thing;  but  nothing  came. 

He  was  weary,  with  the  dull 
brass-taste  of  defeat  still  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  empty,  barren  dis- 
pondency  deep  in  his  chest  that 
would  not  leave.  He  wished  he 


could  be  sick;  he  wanted  to  spit 
memories  and  dreams  into  the 
dust,  and  leave  them  there. 

The  faded  blue-grey  stands 
were  still  splattered  with  dark 
lumps  of  people,  and  their  cig¬ 
arette  smoke  and  steaming  puffs 
of  breath  mingled  with  the  tiny 
smears  of  red  and  green  banners 
here  and  there.  The  sky  was  a  chill 
and  ominous  grey,  and  the  first 
few  white  snowflakes  came  slip¬ 
ping  down  through  the  branches 
of  the  haggard  trees.  He  had  a 
vague  idea  that  she  might  be  wait¬ 
ing  somewhere  to  meet  him,  and 
give  whatever  consolation  she 
could,  but  this  was  one  time 
when  he  wished  to  see  no  one. 

He  shivered  against  the  sting 
of  the  snow,  and  pulled  his  trench 
coat  closer  about  him.  The  trees 
dropped  somber  little  grey  mes¬ 
senger  of  death  and  defeat,  and 
he  turned  from  the  stadium.  The 
unfriendly,  silent  buildings  watch¬ 
ed  him  from  the  corners  of  their 
eyes,  and  he  kicked  listlessly  at  the 
shriveled  leaves.  He  turned  off 
campus. 
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